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TO OUR READERS. 

Readers of the ‘‘ Spectator” are no doubt aware that the Press 
is now required to practise drastic economies in the use of paper. 
Speaking generally, we may say that the Government impose upon 
us the necessity of reducing the paper employed in the production 
of the “Srecrator”’ by one-third of the quantity used in 1914. 
In order loyally to fulfil the obligation laid upon us, we shall 
not only have to reduce the size of the “Spectator,” but 
prevent over-production and waste in the copies printed. We 
know we can rely upon our readers to help us here. One of 
the chief ways in which they can do so is by informing the News- 
agents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are 
accustomed to purchase their paper that they will want a copy of 
the “Spectator” each week. That will enable the seller to know 
exactly how many copies to order, and so avoid returns and the con- 
sequent waste. Though the number of pages in the ““Srecrator” 
must soon be reduced, we are determined not to reduce the volume of 
our reading matter. We shall accomplish this partly by a slight 
increase in the width and length of our columns, and parily by the 
use of smaller type, though at the same time due regard will be had 
to our readers’ eyesight. We believe, indeed, that these changes 
will hardly be noticeable. In reducing the size of our type we 
shall in certain cases only go back to the usage of some five or six 
years ago. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the 
“Specrator” as regularly and as easily as before, we trust 
they will at once write to The Manager, “‘ Tue Srectrator,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_>———_ 

HE French hold their own at Verdun. That is the essential 
fact to record in summarizing the week’s news, and it 
isenough. The strain upon the French, hitherto always happier 
in attack than defence, has been tremendous, but they have 
stood that strain like the band of heroes they are. And, thanks 
to General Joffre’s frugal strategy, they have stood it with an 
economy of effort which will make the great battle of Verdun 
ever memorable to the professional soldior. The French 
Generalissimo has not brought his general reserve into line. 
That still remains intact for the great emergency should it arise. 


Though the history of the past week is that the French have 
held their line, the German attacks have been maintained, or 
rather renewed, with no little violence. Itisstill, however, uncer- 
tain whether this renewal of the fighting, which had temporarily 
died down at the end of last week, is really a second battle of 
Verdun, or only a tremendous show of force to cover preparations 
for attack in a new quarter. There were rumours in the early 
part of the week that the Germans were pouring troops into 
Eastern Alsace, that the Crown Prince had moved his head- 
quarters to Miilhausen, and that a now and even more desperate 
effort was to be made to break through at the gap of Belfort, in 





rumours, however, have not as yet materialized in action. If 
they should do so, our guess of last week may prove true— 
i.e., that the Germans will violate Swiss territory in a frenzied 
effort to break the French line. In any case, it is evident that 
the Swiss mean to be ready for all events, Swiss troops are 
reported to be massing around Basle. 


Thursday’s news is distinctly of a reassuring character. And 
this is true not only of the ground around Verdun, but of the rest 
of the line. For instance, on Wednesday, March 8th, the French 
recovered trenches in Champagne which the Germans had taken 
from them on March 6th. Against this good news must be put 
the capture of the villages of Forges and Fresnes by the Germans. 
These gains, however, have been purchased at a terrible price. 
The Zimes correspondent in Paris, telegraphing to Thursday's 
paper, stated that the evidence collected from the most recent 
German prisoners shows that “ the certainty of victory enter- 
tained by the prisoners captured during the first advance at 
Verdun has given way to great depression.” 


In the other theatres of the war there is little to record beyond 
the fact that the Russians by a combined naval and military 
movement have captured the town of Rizch, a port on the 
Black Sea forty miles east of Trebizond. This important 
success was attained by a landing effected last Saturday at 
Atina, a place on the coast twenty-two miles from Rizch. 


We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Balfour's speeches in regard 
to the state of the Navy, and also with Colonel Churchill's 
amazing intervention in the debate. It remains only to refer to 
the well-merited castigation which Colonel Churchill received at 
the hands of Mr. Balfour on Wednesday night. Mr. Balfour, 
after pointing out that his predecessor had “engaged in the 
congenial task of showing how well he had done and how ill 
his successor had done,” and had exhibited “his deliberate desire 
to suggest doubts, fears, and alarms,” stated that tho only 
consolation was that Colonel Churchill “ had not done so much 
injury to tho public interest as he would have dono if his chargos 
had been well founded.” 


Turning to Colonel Churchill’s declaration that Lord Fisher 
was the necessary man at the Admiralty, Mr. Balfour spoke of 
“the profound stupefaction” caused by his words. Colonel 
Churchill a very short time ago had stated in public and in 
private what he thought of Lord Fisher, and had given him a 
character which was not at all that of a saviour of his country. 
For example, Colonel Churchill had declared to the House, in 
what was supposed to be his farewell spooch, that Lord Fisher 
had not given him the guidance and support which he had been 
entitled to expect. Yet now Colonel Churchill finds that Lord 
Fisher is indispensable and demands his immediate return ! 








Unfortunately our space will not allow us to quote the whole 
of Mr. Balfour’s scathing exposure of Colonol Churchill's sinister 
paradoxes, and no attempt to compress that exposure would 
be successful. We must be content to advise our readers,to study 
the speech at length. They will nover regret doing so from 
the point of view of an intellectual pleasure. What is far more 
important, they will realize how utterly unworthy of confidence 
is a man who could do what Mr. Balfour shows that Colonel 
Churchill did when he came to the House of Commons on 
Tuesday night to hint faults in the Navy and “ hesitate” 
grounds for a want of confidence in tho efficiency of the Fleet. 
We may, however, quote Mr. Balfour's generous and thoroughly 
well-merited praise of Sir Henry Jackson, the present First Sea 
Lord. Colonel Churchill had asked that Lord Fisher should go 
to the Admiralty. That was equivalent to saying that Sir 
Henry Jackson must resign :— 

“ Now, Sir Henry Jackson is an Admiral who no doubt is less 


known to the general public than Lord Fisher. He has not been, 
like Lord Fisher, in the public eye for many years. His name is 





the extreme right-hand corner of the French line. These 


not familiar to newspaper readers. He has not been associated 
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with great and dramatic changes in naval policy; but I think, 
if you ask competent judges in the Navy, they will all say that a 
more admirable officer than Sir Henry Jackson, and one better 
tted to fill the place which he now occupies, could not be found.” 

Colonel Churchill’s reply to what he somowhat conventionally 
ealled Mr. Balfour’s ‘“‘sword-play” was a very poor affair. 
After a whining complaint that Mr. Balfour’s dialectical skill 
had been used against “‘one so much younger than himself,” 
Colonel Churchill went on to say that Mr. Balfour had stated 
his (Colonel Churchill’s) charges in a crudely exaggerated manner. 
Next, Mr. Balfour had tried somewhat lamely to hedge in regard 
to his insinuations as to the naval peril. But if Colonel Churchill 
was inefiective here, what shall wo say of the futile and per- 
fanctory manner in which he met Mr. Balfour’s crushing indict- 
ment in regard to the Lord Fisher episode? He made Mr. 
Balfour a present, ho declared, of all the rhetorical and debating 
retorts, but, after all, what was the real fact ? ‘‘ The real fact 
is that if we could associate, in some way or another, the driving- 
power and energy of Lord Fisher with the carrying out of Lord 
Fisher's programme at tho highest possible speed, there is no 
reason to suppose that great public advantage would not result 
from it.” 


Once more we must remind our readers that nine months ago, 
when Lord Fisher was just as much a necessary man as he is 
now, Colonel Churchill was not only willing to fling him over, 
but in effect insisted that ho must go. Now, without giving 
any reason for his change that will hold water, he finds Lord 
Fisher indispensable! Tho groatest of British satirists, after 
acting similar vagaries in the subject of one of his invectives, 
asks the pertinent question : “Say what can cause such impotence 
of mind?” As far as we can see, there is only one explanation 
of Colonel Churchill’s conduct. He wants to destroy the 
Ministry in order to get back to place and power. He believes 
that opinion in the country is in favour of putting back “‘ Jacky,” 
as the gutter newspapers have it. Therefore, oblivious of what 
he said only last summer, ho planks down his wretched gambler’s 
last five-franc-pieco upon “ Jacky.” A more desperate, a more 
ignoble attempt to retrieve a ruined reputation cannot be found 
in our political history. The most case-hardened of party 
politicians and intriguors in the most demoralized epoch of the 
eighteenth century would have recoiled from such a mancuvre. 


An important debate on the working of the Military Service 
Act took place in the House of Lords on Thursday week, when 
Lord Derby spoke very plainly about the number of exemptions. 
These, he said, were excessive beyond all reason. The Govern- 
ment were allowing a small band of men in the House of Commons 
led by Sir John Simon to spoil the working of the Act. 
In particular, agriculture had not played its proper part. In 
seme parts of the country agricultural labourers had recruited 
splendidly, in other parts they had done extraordinarily badly. 
The reserved occupations must supply far more recruits, and 
women must take the place of the men. He submitted two 
proposals ;— 

(1) Nosingle man who has not attained the age of thirty-one 
should be allowed to plead for exemption on the ground that he 
is starred, badged, or in a reserved occupation. 

(2) All other single men and all married men should not be 
considered as being in the starred or reserved occupations unless 
they held their present positions or positions of a similar character 
in other firms before August 15th last.” 

These proposals did not apply to skilled workers in munition 
works, 


Lord Selborne argued that the food of the people was as 
important as munitions. It was inevitable that some single 
men should be exempted in order to work on the land. Lord 
Harris entirely disagreed with Lord Selborne, and as a practical 
farmer declared that there were no unmarried agricultural 
labourers who could not be replaced either by married men or 
by women. Lord Lansdowne assumed that Lord Selborne had 
intended to refer only to foremen when he spoke of indispensable 
unmarried men. He admitted, however, that the lists of 
reserved occupations were “ portentous.” A Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Trade was revising these lists, But 
he felt that farmers would not conquer their prejudices against 
the employment of women till they knew that their labourers 
were certainly going to be taken. There were now one million 
six hundred thousand women experienced in industry who 
were unemployed. Lord Derby then uttered another warning. 
Unless the Board of Trade Committee revised the lists more 
drastically than was at present proposed, his later groups would 





be as disappointing as the earlier ones. Lord Selborne had 
rejected the proposal to release single men under thirty-one, 
but that was suggested even by the Board of Trade Committee, 


President Wilson’s boldness has been very handsomely 
rewarded. He asked for what was in effect a vote of confi- 
dence, and he has received it. A courageous statesman may 
always be sure of such a response when he appeals to his country. 
men to support him against an intolerable dictation from a 
foreign Power. The Times correspondent says that the ex. 
citement in the Senate on Thursday week recal!ed the days 
of the Spanish-American War. ‘The result of the voting on 
Mr. Gore's resolution warning Americans not to travel in armed 
merchantmen belonging to the Allies was that the resolution 
was “laid on the table” by 68 votes to 14. To “lay on 
the table” in Congress means to postpone, or (if we may 
define one American phrase by another) to “ sidetrack.” 


After this action by the Senate there was not much doubt 
that the House of Representatives would follow suit. Thig 
happenod on Tuesday, when there were three tests by voting, 
and the President’s policy gathered adherents during the debate, 
The first division was on the question whether amendments 
should be allowed to Mr. McLemore’s resol ution warning Ameri- 
cans off armed merchantmen. By 256 votes to 160 it was 
decided that there should be no amendments. This was a very 
good sign. It meant that the House wanted a clear and simple 
issue. The next division was on the question whether the 
resolution should be brought up for a final vote as to whether 
it should, or should not, be “ laid on the table.” In this division 
the majority for Mr. Wilson’s policy rose higher—271 to 138, 
And in the final and all-important vote President Wilson's 
majority was 276 to 142—a majority of nearly two to one, 


All doubt as to what line the Republicans would take in the 
coming electoral campaign in the United States seems to have 
been removed by Mr. Elihu Root’s speech at the New York 
State Republican Convention on February 15th. It was an 
absolutely mastorly indictment from the Republican point of 
view of President Wilson’s management of external affairs, 
It is on foreign policy, and the military defences which a 
sound foreign policy postulates, that the election will be 
fought. Speaking of Mexico, Mr. Root said that that country 
would never have reached its present lamentable condition but 
for Mr. Wilson's policy. “For the death and outrage, the 
suffering and ruin of our brethren, the hatred and contempt 
of our country, and the dishonour of our name in that land the 
Administration at Washington shares responsibility with the 
inhuman brutes with whom it made common cause.” 


For the rest, Mr. Root traced three fundamental errors in 
Mr. Wilson’s foreign policy :— 

“ First, lack of foresight to make timely provision for backing up 
American diplomacy by actual or assured military or naval force. 
Second, the forfeiture of the world’s respect for our assertion of 
rights by -_— the policy of making threats and failing to make 
them good. Third, a loss of the moral forces of the civilized world 
through failure to nee truly the spirit of the American 
democracy in its attitude toward the terrible events which 
accompanied the earlier stage of the war.” 

Thus Mr. Root’s opinions are indistinguishable in substance from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s—a fact which suggests that the Republican 
forces will be at their strongest. We ought, however, to 
remember that since Mr. Root spoke Mr. Wilson has taken a 
much bolder course, and has, no doubt, learned the advantagos 


of it. 


Another Zeppelin raid took place last Sunday night and 
covered a wide area. It was a surprise to every one, as the 
weather was very unfavourable. During tho raid there were 
several snowstorms. It may be that the Zeppelins travelled 
above the snow-clouds, or there may be something in the report 
that a new composition has been discovered which prevents 
snow and moisture from clinging to the envelope. Threo 
Zeppelins are belicved to have come. The area visited included 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Rutlandshire, Huntingdonshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Norfolk, Essex, and Kent. Apparently the Zeppelins 
were quite at sea as to their bearings, as they dropped many 
bombs in uninhabited rural districts. Altogether about ninety 
bombs were dropped. In one town two terraces of houses were 
practically destroyed. There was no military damage of any 
sort. The casualties, which were entirely among civilians, 
amounted to cighteen killed and fifty-two injured. 
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The Women’s National Land Service Corps was inaugurated 
in London on Monday This is a truly important movement, 
and we heartily wish it success. The Duke of Marlborough, 
as “the largest farmer in England, with perhaps two excep- 
tions,” said that he knew he could make use of women, 
boys, and old men on the land, and what he could do others 
could do. Mr. Walter Long said farmers were slow to move, 
but, after all, it was not for them to say that women could 
not do the work ; they ought to be grateful that women were 
coming forward. A farmer who was a patriot ought not to 
employ a single man who could be spared, 


The New York Times has obtained from the British Admiralty 
the statement that the ‘ U27,’ the German submarine which 
gank the ‘ Arabic,’ was herself sunk on the same day—August 
19h. This is particularly interesting, for, as the New York 
Times points out, the German Government justified the sinking 
of the ‘ Arabic’ to the American Government on the ground 
that, according to the statement of the submarine commander, 
the ‘ Arabic’ was about to ram the ‘U27.’ Obviously no such 
statement can ever have been made. The German Govern- 
ment, thus brought to book, have issued a rigmarole which is 
a more than usually painful and futile prevarication. Besides, 
prevarication is always a bathos when it follows a lie. Why 
the Admiralty should not have published this highly pertinent 
information before we do not pretend to understand. 
Perhays, as is said of the Highlanders in Kidnapped, they love 
a secret for its own sake and for the congenial exercise of 
keeping it. 


On Tucsday Mr. Asquith received a deputation from the 
Chambers of Commerce on the defence of tradeand employment 
within the Empire after the war. He admitted that, since the 
war was bound to revolutionize the whole economic outlook of 
the Empire, there might be a good deal more to be said for the 
creation of a Ministry of Commerce than he had previously been 
ready toadmit. In any case, Mr. Asquith had a good reason 
for making no definite promise, for, as he said, a Conference of 
the Allies is soon to be held in Paris to discuss trade questions. 
Bofore that the Government will consider fully the proposals 
which Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, 
desires to make. 


Speaking at Manchester on Tuesday, Lord Derby said that 
he felt strongly for the married men, who were being called up 
much sooner than he had anticipated. At the same time, he 
would be casting a slur on the patriotism of these married men 
if he doubted that they would come forward readily. Without 
the married men there would be a shortage, and if we did not 
get the required number of men we might suffer a disaster 
which would be fatal not only now but for all time. The very 
men who now criticized the Government for calling up married 
men would be the first to blame the Government if they hesi- 
tated to do it and there should be a disaster as a consequence. 
“T have done,” said Lord Derby, “all that I possibly can to 
eccure the early service of the single men... . I am acting 
as straight as I possibly can, and to the best of my ability 
living up to any pledge I have made.” Only mean men require 
that assurance. The attacks on Lord Derby have been a painful 
episode for all decent people. Of course, Lord Derby is doing 
all that he can to act as a straight and honourable man because 
he is incapable of acting otherwise. People who talk as though 
he has broken a pledge because in wholly unparalleled circum- 
stances he cannot produce results with microscopic accuracy 
do not dishonour him—they dishonour themselves. 


The Central Association of Volunteer Training Corps have 
issued an explanation of the position which the Voluntoor 
Corps will occupy on the recognition which has been promised 
by the Government, and which will vory shortly take concrete 
shape, It has already been announced that tho Volunteers 
will come under the Act of 1863, which is still in force. This 
will make them, to begin with, a properly constituted and 
recognized military force, though one solely for home defence. 
Next, they will receive military rank and status, and will be 
placed in exactly the same position as that occupied by the old 
Volunteer Force at its dissolution. They will, however, 


according to the statement mado in the House of Commons on 
February 29th by Mr. Lloyd George, who spoke for the Primo 
Minister, “be under the supervision of the Lords-Lioutenant 


We feel certain that this method of handling the Volunteers 
will be regarded with warm satisfaction. We may recall here 
that it follows the lines which were suggested by the Central 
Association in May of last year. The Act of 1863 and the 
amonding Acts, it should be noted, impose no obligations 
which interfere with the work and ordinary vocations of 
members of Volunteer Corps. The Volunteers will romain, 
as before, masters of their own time (an essential point for 
those who are fully engaged in private work of all kinds), 
except in those hours which they voluntarily offer for 
national work of a military character. If a man offers te 
devote certain hours to guard work, trench-digging, and se 
forth, he must of course carry out his promise, and while he 
is carrying it out he will be in the fullest sense under military 
discipline, and must perform his work and obey his orders like 
any other soldier. 


To that, of course, no Volunteer will dream of objecting. Af 
that he is afraid of is being told that he must do Volunteer 
duty at some hour which makes the carrying on of his usual 
vocation impossible. No man need fear such interference 
with his normal work, unless he is foolish enough to engage 
to do Volunteer work at a time when he is previously engaged 
to work for an employer or at his own business. Men most 
tied by private work may still remain in their Volunteer Corps 
—provided, of course, that they make themselves eflicient in 
drill and shooting, The Volunteer Corps will take from cack 
man as much as ho can give. 


If any one should suggest that this is an impotent conclusion, 
he will be entirely wrong. What we have becn saying only 
applies to the Volunteers under normal conditions and before 
embodiment. If embodiment takes place, then the Volunteer 
from being a half-time or a quarter-time, or even a one-seventh- 
time, soldicr instantly becomes a whole-timer—a soldjer indis- 
tinguishable from the Regular or Territorial. But here again 
the Volunteer need have no fear of being unable to fulfil these 
conditions, The Government are pledged not to embody the 
Volunteers except in case of imminent national danger or 
a@ great emergency, by which, of course, is meant either 
invasion or a very grave apprehension of invasion. In such 
circumstances, however, no one will want to carry on his 
ordinary vocation. Embodiment need have no terrors for the 
Volunteers, 


Unless the great emergency arises, what will happen will be 
that the War Office will invite Volunteer units to take on specific 
pieces of work in such a way that the ordinary vocation of 
the Volunteers will not bo interfered with. By a system of 
rota, Volunteer units will be able to maintain patrols or sentries 
at posts near their headquarters. For example, though @ 
Volunteer battalion might not be able to get more than ono day’s 
work per week out of each individual, it might quite safely be 
able to guarantee to furnish fifty men each day at a particular 
spot. They would not always be the same men, but as long 
as the fifty were all trustworthy men that would not matter. 
It is obvious that the big units would be able to do much more 
useful work by rota than the small units. Therefore recognition 
should clearly lead to a strong recruiting movement in order 
that all the cadres may be full to overflowing. 


We believe that a great deal of miscellancous work will be 
done by the Volunteers ; but even if only a small amount of work 
were accomplished, the Volunteer movement would have 
justified itself. Not only do the men know their drill, and in 
many cases know it well, and are also very fair riflo shots, but 
they have got an organization. This means that if embodiment 
took place we should at once have a body of soldiors who had 
already advanced well beyond the mob stage, and who after 
they had been a weck under arms would be anything but a 
negligible quantity Once more, recognition must be followed 
by recruitment. We want to see the number of Volunteors 
doubled, and if possible trebled. Our ideal should be a million 
good Volunteers, and there is no reason why this ideal should 
not be reached. Just as the question, ‘‘ Why are you not in the 
Army?” must be addressed to every man of military age, 
so every man between forty and sixty should be asked, “ Why 
are you not in the Volunteers ?” 











of Counties, who will make such provision for their main- 
tenance as may seem necessary and desirable,” 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. Sth, 1914, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


‘THE ANATOMY OF AN ALTERNATIVE.’ 


ORD HALIFAX, greatest and keenest of political 
critics, once gave to the world The Anatomy of an 
Equivalent. We wish that some of the critics of the present 
jovernment who grow so zealously angry when we dare 
to point out that we can find no set of men in sight who 
are capable of carrying on the war better than the present 
Cabinet would give us their ‘anatomy of an alternative.’ 
Up till now this is what they have most studiously 
refused to do. They merely pound the Government and 
denounce their actions from every point of view, naval, 
military, and political, and they proclaim in stentorian 
tones that it must be absurd to declare that there is 
no alternative, and that those who say so are devoid of 
wit and patriotism, and so on. But when it comes to 
the test they have no one to suggest, or, rather, they 
have only got one or two phantom leaders who are 
soon used up. At one time it was Sir Edward Carson 
who was to play the great réle. When he seemed to 
have no inclination for the part proposed for him, and, 
to his eternal credit, entirely refused to stab his late 
colleagues in the back, Colonel Churchill became the 
favourite. We should imagine, however, that after his 
speech of last Tuesday he will soon be “ off” the alter- 
native menu, and we shall see him replaced by a new 
favourite—Lord Fisher, Sir Henry Dalziel, or Sir Arthur 
Markham. We might, indeed, even reach the limit with 
Mr. Horatio Bottomley. 


A striking example of the bankruptcy of the “ party of 
the alternatives ” in the matter of serious suggestion is to be 
found in the rewritten introduction which that fascinating 
historian and man of letters, Mr. Oliver, has prepared for 
the new edition of his Ordeal by Battle (Macmillan and Co., 
ls. net)—a book with the main intention of which, 
as our readers know, we are in hearty sympathy, since it 
is a plea for National Service. The operative = of 
Mr. Oliver’s introduction is a powerful and _ brilliantly 
worded indictment of the manner in which the war has 
been carried on, an indictment with which we and, we 
predict, most of Mr. Oliver’s readers will be in pretty 
ceneral agreement. It is, however, marred by a vital 
injustice. It attributes to what we should call the Coalition 
Government, or what he calls “the Asquith-Bonar Law 
Government,” the sins of omission and commission of its 
predecessor. The Coalition, he declares, is not what it 
pretended to be, a National Government. Again, he tells 
us that “the Asquith-Bonar Law Government is better 
in some ways than its predecessor, but much worse in 
others,” and he proceeds to back up his opinion by quo- 
tations from the Nation! The Nation in the other sense— 
that is, the British people—has, he declares, been “ counting 
up results,” and will soon take steps to remedy the evils 
with which it is faced. ‘“ When its own existence is at 
stake it may not be quite so powerless to discover and 
set up an alternative Government as the Whips’ Offices 
and the House of Commons seem to imagine.” Later he 
tells us that if we are to judge the present Government at 
all, we must judge it by results, and these are not of 
the sort to win a favourable verdict. Mr. Oliver most 
properly speaks with great severity of the mismanagement 
of the Gallipoli expedition, but, with a subtlety and dex- 
terity which would win our intellectual admiration were 
not the question so serious, he tries with one hand to 
destroy the Coalition Government, one-half of which, we 
may remark, had no responsibility whatever for the initia- 
tion of the great gamble, and with the other to save Colonel 
Churchill, whom he apparently regards as a potential 
Chatham, from any capital blame in the matter. There is 
nothing, he tells us, to show that Colonel Churchill’s project 
of forcing the Dardanelles by naval action alone would 
have failed “ had it been persevered in firmly,” though of 
course he has to admit that there also is “nothing to 
show that it would have succeeded.” But he adds: “ To 
talk, however, of the Government having been led into the 
Gallipoli campaign on shore, because Mr. Churchill thought 
he could force the Dardanelles with the Fleet, is surely the 
very height of absurdity.” “* We have heard,” he goes on, 
“ of fleets being risked in order to extricate armies which 
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had got into difficulties, but who has ever heard of an 
army being sent out in order to bring away a fleet ?” 

Never was literary skill used more audaciously to conceal 
a strategic blunder of the first magnitude. The first thi 
to remember is that even if Colonel Churchill had bent 
allowed to dash the Navy against the mines and concealed 
torpedo-tube stations in the Narrows, and certain 
ships had by some miracle succeeded in getting through 
he would have accomplished nothing. The walls of 
Enver Pasha’s Jericho would not have fallen down merely 
because our battleships were able to throw shells into 
Constantinople. The Turks, aft.: a day or two of panic, 
would, with their usual power of fatalistic endurance, 
have begun to remember that a landing party of a few 
thousand Marines can do nothing in a city of a million 
with a garrison of, say, a hundred thousand troops, 

feanwhile the Straits would have been closed behind our 
ships. It is quite conceivable that they would have had 
nothing to do but race up and down the Sea of Marmora, 
lest they should be caught napping by the enemy’s sub- 
marines or torpedo-boats! Then, indeed, it would have 
been necessary to do the very thing that Mr. Oliver flouts— 
to send out an Army to bring away the Fleet—and very 
lucky we should have been if we had succeeded in that 
desperate adventure. 

We do not, however, want to elaborate this point further, 
though much could be said on it. We must turn to 
Mr. Oliver’s main contention, based upon a quotation 
of the well-known passage in which Bagehot laid down 
what we could do and ought to do in a great emergency, 
“We often want at the sudden occurrence of a grave 
tempest to change the helmsman—to replace the pilot of 
the calm by the pilot of the storm.” Here, of course, 
all sensible men will agree. Show us a really capable 
pilot of the storm, a man to whom Nature has given the 
instinct for weathering the storm, and who will provide 
the “daemonic element” which is no doubt needed in 
war, and we would instantly use him to replace the pilot 
of the calm. For a new Chatham, for a true storm-pilot, 
who would not sacrifice Mr. Asquith and all his colleagues ? 
But those who urge this policy must first catch their 
Chatham, or at any rate give us some indication as to 
where he is to be found. Till then we have got to endure 
our present ills lest worse things befall us. Mr. Oliver 
is of course too skilful a dialectician not to realize the 
difficulty in which the absence of a visible Chatham or 
Chathams places him. This is how he meets it :— 

“But many who are ready to admit the truth of this conclusion 
are troubled because they can see no alternative. Before we cet 
rid of a bad government, or (if the phrase be preferred) of a govern- 
men’ unsuited to the occasion, we must have something, they say, 
to put in its place. But when a surgeon has to deal with a case of 
paralysis, and finds that the mischief is caused by a bony growth 
which is pressing on the brain, he proceeds at once to remove the 
bony growth ; he does not stop to ask himself: ‘ what am I to put 
in its place?’ And we are dealing now with the paralysis of a 
nation. There is always an alternative government, though it may 
not become clearly visible until the old one has disappeared.” 

With all due deference to Mr. Oliver, here is nothing but 
words, and in this particular passage words not very skil- 
fully chosen. His surgical analogy breaks down the moment 
it isexamined. Unless he can show us a real living storm- 
pilot, he is mocking us with false hopes. As to who is 
his man of destiny he gives us no indication whatever, 
unless, as we have noted before, we are to assume that 
Colonel Churchill—somctime an anti-National Service party 
politician—is really a kind of “ Chatham-in-waiting,” and 
that the nation has only to throw him the handkerchief 
to ride to victory and glory. To speak frankly, we do not 
like the security. Colonel Churchill does not appear to us 
to be of the stuff out of which Chathams are made. We 
must admit, however, that he has one great qualification 
for creating an alternative Ministry. It is obvious from 
his references to Lord Fisher that he would not have 
the slightest difficulty in compounding a Ministry out of all 
his old enemies. We doubt not that he would prove to 
have a perfect genius for constructing a Coalition of the 
Fox and North order.—Colonel Churchill, Prime Minister ; 
Sir John Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr. 
Ponsonby, Secretary of State (‘democratically con- 
trolled’) for Foreign Affairs; Sir Arthur Markham, 
Minister of War; Lord Fisher, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
—Somehow that does not sound to us like the kind of com- 
bination which would attract the nation, even in the direst 
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extremity. Seriously, a Ministry of all the cranks, all the 
failures, all the alternatives is not going to win the war. 
The nation has got to make the best of the situation as it 
js. It must endeavour to keep the Government up to the 
mark by earnest, sincere, and co-operative criticism, and 
from time to time by insisting on the elimination of any 
“undesirable elements” which may still lurk in the 
Ministry ; but it is essential to remember a fact in human 
affairs which may be illustrated by a very homely metaphor. 
There are a certain number of people who are always 
changing their servants with the idea that the unknown 
cook, the unknown butler or parlourmaid, the unknown 
coachman or chauffeur, must be better than the known. 
They try to construct their households upon a basis of 
jdeal alternatives. “ Anything,” they say in a passion,“ would 
be better than this idiotic muddler.” The result, of course, 
js chaos. No household is ever well managed where this 
frenzy prevails. The wise householder does not change 
unless he can see before him a reasonable prospect of better- 
ing the servant in being. The wise nation acts upon the 
same principle. The moment a Chatham appears above 
the horizon we will all clasp him to our bosoms. Till then 
let us not hunt chimeras, but get on with the war with the 
instruments which we have at hand. 

Before we leave the subject of Mr. Oliver’s introduction 
we must utter a word of protest against his ungenerous 
and offensive allusion to Mr. Bonar Law and his 
“depressing leadership.” Unless Mr. Bonar Law had 
been able to take the reins himself, which it is obvious 
it was impossible for him to do, it was his duty to do 
exactly what he did—stand by to help if necessary, 
and not embarrass, the pilot of the calm who was caught 
in a tornado. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 

URING the past few weeks there have been certain 
rumours that the Navy, owing to want of foresight 
in this or that direction, or owing to a lack of driving-force 
in the Board of Admiralty, was not in so positive a position 
of superiority as had been supposed. Some naval 
“ experts,” who may, we think, be acquitted of any desire 
wantonly to undermine confidence in the Navy, seem 
to have been infected by the disease of “cold feet.” 
Thus those who were never before inclined to waver in 
their trust in the Board of Admiralty have been tempted, 
or at all events invited, recently to wonder whether all was 
going well. Something more than vague misgivings has 
been disseminated—not widely, it is true, but in a rather 
lurid form. We have been told that German Dreadnoughts 
carrying guns which would outrange even those of the 
‘Queen Elizabeth ’ would soon burst forth from the Kiel 
Canal. Men who are readily awed by rumour talked of 
these ships by name. One of them was the *‘ Hindenburg.’ 
Se non é vero 2 ben trovato! It was therefore time that 
the bogies were knocked over the head, and this extremely 
useful and salutary act was performed by Mr. Balfour in 
his admirable speeches of Tuesday and Wednesday in the 
House of Commons. He did not boast ; he did not pretend 
that surprises are impossible ; but he did offer an account 
of his stewardship which ought to convince and reassure 
every man who can keep his mind free from panic. We 
have read a great many speeches on the Navy. We have 
never read speeches which seemed to us to be in a righter 
spirit than those of Mr. Balfour. They contained an 
explicit guarantee that everything is being done which 
an intelligent, wide-awake, and energetic Board ought to 

do. More than that we cannot ask. 

It is very easy for a newspaper to invent its own particular 
bogy, or, let us say, to believe in a particular bogy on 
the strength of some slender but attractive evidence, and 
then to say: “ Here is this appalling danger. We are 
only performing a public duty in demanding to know what 
steps, if any, the Admiralty are taking to meet this particular 
challenge.” Mr. Balfour very rightly did not attempt to 
deal with the x bogy, the y bogy, and the z bogy in detail. 
In his review of the situation he simply assured us, in effect, 
that the Navy was being made as strong as possible, and as 
well prepared as naval ingenuity can devise, to meet all 
conceivable risks. He must have convinced all those who 
needed to be convinced and were open to conviction that 
if the Navy cannot be said actually to command success, 
there never was a time when it more thoroughly deserved 





success. Let us quote Mr. Balfour's words as to the condi- 
tion of the Fleets :— 

“They are much stronger than they were six months ago They 
are still stronger than they were twelve months ago, and their excess 
over what we possessed nincteen monthe ago is still greater. In 
every class of ship, big and little ships designed to meet on equal 
or superior terms the German High Seas Fleet, auxiliary ships, 

atrol ships, anti-submarine ships, light cruisers, destroyers, flotilla 
eaders, submarines, every kind of ship available in modern war, 
we have increased, and largely increased, since the war began. Well, 
then, let us dismiss vain and empty fears, As I said yesterday, 
war is necessarily and always an uncertain game. It may be true, 
and it is true, that maritime warfare under modern conditions and 
against the new form of attack constituted by submarines, aircraft, 
and mines is a more uncertain game than it was in the good old 
days when it was merely a question of counting your ‘seventy-four’ 
battleships and your thirty-six-gun frigates and the rest. Therefore 
I repeat again that I will make no boast about the British Admiralty. 
I will not guarantee it against misfortune or accidents. But I say in 
perfect confidence that it is stronger in the face of any overt attack 
which it is likely to meet, that it is far stronger than it was at the 
beginning of the war, and is, I bélieve, stronger than it has ever been 
in its history.” 

In only one respect is the Navy less strong than when war 
began. The armoured cruisers lost have not been replaced. 
Nevertheless our superiority in this branch over the German 
Navy is still enormous and is not contested. Mr. Balfour 
stated that in all our warlike stores, and in naval guns 
and ammunition, our strength was much greater than at 
the beginning of the war relatively to the number of 
ships in existence, and that it was still continually increasing. 
The chief anxiety to the Admiralty was the question of 
labour. When Colonel Winston Churchill was at the 
Admiralty skilled labourers were allowed to go to the front. 
Mr. Balfour said that the remedy for the defect was three- 
fold: to recall skilled labourers who would be more useful 
at home than abroad, to dilute skilled labour further with 
unskilled, and to induce the workers to turn out more in 
the time. Another very interesting point was his answer 
to the rumour that yards were not being used to the best 
purpose. We have all heard of the contractor who remarks : 
“It is all very well for the Admiralty to say that they are 
building ships as fast as they can, but here is a slip 
in my yard standing idle. What have they got to say 
to that ¢” Mr. Balfour's answer is that he has investigated 
many such cases, and they are all capable of the same 
explanation. The contractor means either that he can 

roduce more ships if he is given more labour, or that 
fre can produce more ships if only the Admiralty will give 
him the particular orders which at the moment he can 
carry out. But it is, of course, the business of the Admiralty 
to get exactly the ships they want, not to order what 
they do not need at a particular time. And as for the 
labour, the Admiralty would naturally supply it if they 
had it. The contractor's complaint merely brings us back 
to the notorious labour question. Yet there are many 
doubting souls who ideas the Admiralty for no better 
reason than that they have been told by a friend who knows 
a contractor, and who was told by the contractor himself, 
so that there could be no mistake about the matter, &c., &c. 

We have intentionally not dealt in this article with 
Mr. Balfour’s crushing rejoinder to Colonel Churchill so 
far as it was a personal indictment. But one point is so 
germane to our subject of the state of the Navy that it 
must be mentioned. The charge that the Government 
were not sufficiently pressing on the construction of Dread- 
noughts was actually made by Colonel Churchill, who had 
himself delayed the fitting out of new Dreadnoughts by 
taking away their guns for monitors. In taking the guns 
he may have been right, but the charge in these circum- 
stances took an extraordinarily impudent form, as he 
compared the rapidity with which the monitors were 
prepared for sea when he was First Lord with the 
slowness with which the present Board is supposed 
to be making ready their gun-denuded Dreadnoughts. 
Moreover, “ bustle, hurry, and push,” as Mr. Balfour said, 
may often prove to be the slowest method in the end, as 
has been shown by the need to remodel some of the types 
built under Colonel Churchill’s slashing régime. 

The spirit of the Navy is unquenchable. It is equal to 
all its tasks, and while it is not dismayed by anything 
Germany may have in preparation, it is the part of self- 
respecting landsmen not to be alarmed by bogies. Wars, 
it is true, are a history of surprises. But at least we may 
say with confidence that so far as the Admiralty caa 





provide against surprises they are doing so. 
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COLONEL WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


i private life Colonel Churchill may very likely have 

all the virtues, or even the graces, of personal 
conduct. We should not be surprised to learn that he 
was scrupulously loyal to his friends, and willing always to 
think of others first and himself last; that he scorned the 
marauder’s motto, “ Thou shalt want ere I want”; that 
ke was unselfish in thought, word, and deed; that he could 
be trusted implicitly under temptation; that he was a 
man who would never take advantage of another man’s 
friendly indulgence or willingness to share burdens which 
Ke need not share ; in fact, that he was chivalrous, straight- 
forward, open, and sincere, a man who would scout any- 
thing in the nature of an intrigue, and would no more 
engage in tortuous action than stab a friend in the back 
or strike a secret and felon blow in the dark. But if these 
are the qualities which Colonel Churchill shows in private 
life, as for aught we know they are, they are not his qualities 
in public life. That there may be this disparity between a 
man’s public and private record is, unfortunately, no new 
experience. Too often political ambition sweeps away the 
safeguards of domestic honour, and somehow makes a 
man justify to himself action in public life from which he 
would shrink back in horror in any other sphere of 
activity. The man who would scorn to be guided in private 
life by the principle that “all is fair in love and war” 
will apply the maxim without a qualm in the region of 
political competition. 

In any case, we must judge Colonel Churchill solel 
By his “ public form.” During the sixteen years in whic 
lie has been in public life, it 1s impossible to say that he 
has conformed to the standard which we are willing, and 
more than willing, to allow him as a private individual. 
No man can review his public career, exciting and fasci- 
nating as it is from many points of view, without having to 
admit that Colonel Churchill has lowered instead of having 
raised the moral standard. He has played the part of a 
st adventurer, and played it with a skill and audacity, 

ut also with a want of scruple and want of consideration 
of: public interests, and with a reckless selfishness, to 
which our political history affords no parallel, or affords 
it alone in the political life of Charles James Fox. Pope 
knew and sketched the type in the days of the first George, 
but his verses, prophetic as they were of Fox, are still 
more so of the man who made the speech of Tuesday last, 
and who had the colossal impudence, considering all that 
has happened, to urge the Government to take into their 
counsels the man with whom some nine months ago he 
engaged in an envenomed personal quarrel which shook to 
its foundations the Administration of which he formed a 
part. Here are Pope’s lines on the restless party dema- 
gogue, the man who keeps his callous, unscrupulous course, 
who knows no doubts and has no fears as long as he thinks 
his’ action will pay him, will lead to self-advancement 
and the satisfaction of his own ambitions :— 
“See the same man, in vigour, in the gout, 

Alone, in company, in place or out, 

Early at business and at hazard late, 

Mad at a fox chase, wise at a debate, 

Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball, 

Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitchall.” 
Wo one has ever accused, or ever will accuse, Colonel 
Churchill of being “drunk at a borough” or anywhere 
else, but, save for this happy change in our public manners, 
the picture of the fearless, feverish, irrepressible political 
gambler is drawn to the life for all time. The gambler 
in private life is a curse to his family and friends, but the 
evil stops there. The political gambler is a public danger 
so- great as to be utterly unendurable. As soon as the 
sin of gambling with the essential interests of the nation 
has been discovered in a politician, there is but one course 
to adopt. He and his influence must be eliminated at 
onee and for ever. If this is not done, and done quickly 
and thoroughly, the dangers to which the State must be 
exposed are beyond calculation. Remember, it is the 
eurse of the gambler in all spheres of action, a curse from 
which he cannot free himself, to advance by a crescendo. 
The temptation to pile folly upon folly, risk upon risk, 
danger upon danger, never to withdraw a false step but 
always to plunge further in, grows and grows and grows 
till the inevitable end is reached. He has always before 
his eyes the thought that if he is only bold enough he 





can retrieve any mistake. A turn of the card (‘ The luck 
must change some day, and may change at any moment ) 
and sour despair will change to gloriousexhilaration. The 
gambler always believes himself to be but an inch or a 
yard or a mile from complete victory. His will-power 
may seem in full vigour, capable of making the extremity 
of effort, yet in reality it has ceased to exist. At any rate 
it is no longer capable of that highest manifestation which 
can hold a man back at the very edge of an abyss, which 
can give him the opportunity of retracing his steps. The 
gambler can only go full steam ahead. With him the 
brakes of will-power will not work. Thus, except for a 
miracle, he who is gambling with his country’s interest 
in order to further his own ambition is sure to plunge 
from disaster to disaster. 

If we follow Colonel Churchill’s career throughout the 
war, it will be seen that the gambler’s spirit is everywhero 
apparent. The attempt to relieve Antwerp may have 
been, and doubtless was, good strategy in the abstract, 
Conceived and carried out as it was by Colonel Churchill 
in the gambler’s spirit, it failed disastrously. The Dar- 
danelles expedition was also probably sound enough 
as an abstract proposition of war. [War proposi- 
tions sound in the abstract are easy enough to devise; 
the difficulty is to give them a sure and concrete expo- 
sition.] But again the methods adopted were those of the 
gambler—any risk to achieve a quick success. And here 
we cannot be considered unjust in calling the transaction a 
gamble, for we are only using Colonel Churchill’s own 
word. He risked all on the throw of the dice and again 
he lost, and with far worse consequences than in the case 
of Antwerp. He urged and pushed and pressed for this 
throw of the dice just because his previous throw at Ant- 
werp had been so unsuccessful. He doubtless felt that the 
only way for him to play a game which should leave him 
master of the field was to swallow up an audacious failure 
in an audacious victory. 

We know, of course, that we shall be told that’ it is 
most unfair to talk as if the responsibility for the Gallipoli 
failure was solely Colonel Churchili’s and not also that of 
his colleagues. Theoretically, no doubt, this defence is 
true. By endorsing his recklessness they mado it their 
own, and we should not be in the least surprised if Colonel 
Churchill had explored this ground of defence before tho 
expedition was undertaken. Gamblers are often very 
alert, very subtle, and in a sense very cautious. By 
recording memoranda pointing out all the difficulties 
and dangers of the proceeding, and by advising his colleagues 
not to enter upon the proposed course without the most 
anxious consideration and without weighing the great risks 
to which they were exposing themselves, he could clear 
himself by anticipation of the accusation that he lured 
the Cabinet into the Dardanelles expedition. But even if 
these documents exist and could be produced by Colonel 
Churchill, we would advise the public not to be misled by 
any such tactics. No matter what hedging documents 
exist, the Dardanelles expedition in its inception was due 
to Colonel Churchill. The proof is to be found in the fact 
that he could and would have claimed the victory as his 
own, if victory there had been. It is plain that, whatever 
the mechanism, he maneuvred his colleagues into the mad 
attempt to open the Straits by unsupported naval action. 
Colonel Churchill’s speeches during the time when thero 
still seemed a possibility of success, the speech, for 
example, when he spoke of being within a few miles of 
victory, have a proprictary tone about them which is 
most noticeable, and which, consciously or unconsciously, 
betray the secret of the whole transaction. 

Colonel Churchill’s resignation of office was in reality 
another gambler’s throw, and one very characteristic of 
the gambler’s methods. An essential mark of the gambler 
is want of judgment. Colonel Churchill has always shown, 
in spite of his political genius, for such it is, an amazing 
lack of judgment, but he never showed it more conspicuously 
than in this case. His superficial if wide studies of history 
led him to the conventional conclusion that England 
does not love Coalitions, that a Coalition Ministry is sure 
to be torn by faction and intrigue, and so can easily be 
uprooted. He thought he knew his colleagues and their 
weaknesses au fond, and that he would only have to go 
out of the Ministry for a short time. Then he would 
use the first lever that came to his hand to uproot the 
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Government and bow himself back into office as the 
necessary man, the saviour of the nation, the new Chatham. 
The pistol Colonel Churchill loaded so ingeniously behind 
the door has gone off at half-cock. The Coalition has 
not broken > It is not going to break up. Instead of 
the loyalty of its members to each other growing less, it 
is growing greater. Colonel Churchill—to return to our 
former metaphor—gambled on the innate treachery of 
the party politician and has lost the throw. 

It is a mark of the gambler as things go worse and 
worse with him, and as the money available grows scantier 
and scantier, to increase his risks. While he has gold to 
spare he may be content with equal chances, with red or 
black, odd or even. When he has only silver left in his 
pockets he must take desperate chances. Even thirty-five 
to one against him must be hazarded. That is the ex- 

lanation of Colonel Churchill’s amazing and intolerable 
attempt of Tuesday last to push his former enemy, Lord 
Fisher, into the Ministry. The world knows what were 
the relations between Colonel Churchill and Lord Fisher 
last summer, and now Colonel Churchill is actually putting 
his money upon the possibility of Lord Fisher turning up 
a winning number. Before those who have watched the 
faces at a public gaming-table there rises the sordid picture 
of the gambler who once played with nothing but rouleaux 
of gold, but who has now come down to silver and is in 
the act of throwing down his last five-franc-piece on zero. 
His pose of imperturbability is only betrayed by the 
gleam in his eyes. But for that one might imagine him 
engaged in carrying out some most commonplace piece of 
business routine. The frequenters of the table, however, 
and the players who before had been inclined to follow 
the great plunger and back his luck, know well what 
has happened, and await, even if still half spellbound, 
the final catastrophe. That was apparent in the reception 
of Colonel Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. Admiral Sir Hedworth Meux, who pro- 
claimed himself an old friend and admirer of Colonel 
Churchill, took a line for which all patriotic men will 
be grateful. He evidently realized the true inwardness of 
the situation with which the House was confronted. He saw 
that the act which was labelled in such large letters “ The 
oo plea” was in reality “‘ The gambler’s last stake.” 

e did not mince his words. He used the word “ intrigue,” 
and used it deliberately and bluntly. Colonel Churchill, 
he stated, was asking the Government to commit suicide. 
“That is the meaning of the intrigue, to turn out the 
Government, and nothing else.” Sir Hedworth Meux 
went on to remind the House that when Colonel Churchill 
and Lord Fisher were at the Admiralty “they were at 
daggers drawn, and everybody knew it.” 

Sir Hedworth Meux’s speech was the best of omens. 
It shows that Colonel Churchill is being found out. The 
charm, once universal, no longer works, or works only 
occasionally and on a limited number of those exposed 
to it. The eyes of the rest are opened, and they look with 
horror and dismay, but with complete enlightenment, 
on the wizard whose “ familiar” has deserted him. It is, 
indeed, a fateful spectacle, and might move pity in any 
man were the cause not so precious. To watch this fevered, 
this agonized struggle to regain the political fortune 
which the arch-gambler threw away by his own acts is 
to witness one of the tragedies of life. But we dare 
not be compassionate. The wizard’s spell is accursed 
in origin, and thrice accursed when cast as it is being 
cast now :— 

“Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough.” 

There is, as we have said, only one thing to be done to 
at further gambling with our dearest interests. 

uesday’s speech, though diabolically clever, was a wicked 
epeech. That is the plain English of the whole business. 





“CAPTAIN COE’S CONSOLS.” 


[ view of the possible necessity of another War Loan, 
the Daily Mail and some other newspapers are now 
booming the idea of what are called bonus bonds. In 
substance a bonus bond means a State lottery. The 
investor is to be enticed into subscribing to a loan by 
the prospect of obtaining a prize if he draws a lucky 
number. The idea is not a novelty. It is commonly 


practised in many other countries, notably in France, and 
was practised in this country for at least a century. The 
earliest lottery loan recorded in our history was in the 
year 1612, but apparently this loan, though of great con- 
temporary importance, had not the authority of the State 
behind it. It was set on foot to provide money for estab- 
lishing the settlement of Virginia. Yet even at this early 
date it is notable that there were two currents of opinion, 
for, while on the one hand money was being raised for 
an admittedly laudable purpose by means of a lottery, 
the State was simultaneously condemning lotteries as 
immoral. At the end of the samo century the State, 
without changing its opinion as to the immorality 
of lotteries, proceeded to use them for its own profit. 
Throughout the greater part of the eighteenth century 
lottery loans were common. It cannot, however, be said 
that they were brilliantly successful. Naturally the sums 
to be raised were very small in comparison with the sums 
which we must contemplate now, but there is certainly ne 
definite evidence that money was obtained any more cheaply 
by adding the inducement of a gamble to the ordinary 
motives of investment. Towards the end of the century 
and for nearly the first quarter of the ninetenth century, 
the State, while still emphatic as to the immorality of 
gambling, actually developed a system of raising not 
loans but revenue by means of an annual lottery. The 
lottery was generally fixed at a million pounds, rather 
more than half was given in prizes, and the expenses of 
working the lottery and advertising it were very con- 
siderable, so that the final profit obtained by the State 
was about £300,000 a year. As a method of raising 
revenue it was almost as fatuous as the Land Value 
Duties of the present era. All that can be said in relative 
defence of the lottery, as compared with this modern 
invention, is that it did at least bring in a balance on 
the right side. 

It is useless, however, in dealing with a problem of this 
kind, to appeal only to historical experience. The kind 
of person who is affected by the agitation for bonus bonds, 
or, as we should prefer to call them, “ Captain Coe's 
Consols,” knows very little, if anything, of his country’s 
history, and is seldom affected by any argument drawn 
from past experience. We have, therefore, to look at the 
problem quite dispassionately from the strictly financial! 
point of view. From that point of view the only advantage 
that “ Captain Coe’s Consols”’ offer is the possibility that 
they might attract the class of person who is a gambler 
by nature and not an investor. There are doubtless a 
good many such people in the country, but the practical 
question to be considered is how much money are they good 
for. At the outside the most we could hope to obtain 
from people of this type is, say, £20,000,000. Next, we 
have to ask ourselves what is the price to be paid for 
attracting their subscriptions. The price is the offering 
of prizes in the shape of some additional pecuniary advan- 
tage to the drawer of the lucky number. But unless 
the operation is to be obviously uneconomical the prizes 
must be paid for, not by the State, but out of the 
pockets of the persons who draw the unlucky numbers. 
It would be absolutely futile to offer a loan on such 
terms as to attract the ordinary investor, and in addition 
to offer at the expense of tho State prizes suflicient to 
attract the gambler. Therefore the whole proposition 
presupposes that the ordinary rate of interest for the 
bonus bonds must be fixed at a lower rate than the 
State would otherwise have to borrow at. For example, 
a lottery loan might be issued at 2} per cent., with a pro- 
vision that the drawers of lucky numbers, in addition to 
the 2} per cent., should obtain as a bonus either a free 
assignment of further stock, or 5, 10, or 15 per cent. on 
their investment, according to the number they drew. 
There are, indeed, numberless ways of giving the bonus, 
but they are all based upon the primary condition that 
the ordinary terms of the loan must be lower than the 
rate necessary if there were no bonus. In other words, 
in order to attract the gambler it is necessary to repel 
the investor. Consequently, what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to ask himself is whether he is likely to get 
more money out of gamblers than out of investors. .To 
that question, even in times of peace, there can be only 
one answer. Although it is true that English men and 
women as a body are less economical in tendency than 
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Frenchmen or Scotsmen, or possibly than Germans or 
Russians, yet it is certain that the great majority of English 
people are more drawn to sober business than to gambling 
speculations. At a rough guess it may be stated that for 
every £20,000.000 that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might entice from the gambler by offering bonuses, he 
would lose £200,000,000 from the investor by lowering the 
rate of interest on the body of the stock. 

The above considerations would, we contend, hold 
good even in time of peace, and are a fatal objection to 
* Captain Coe’s Consols ” as a regular system of national 
finance. In time of war the argument against them is 
even stronger. Above the ordinary motives of human 
conduct operating in peace time we now have to take 
account of the fact that the spirit of patriotism is operating 
probably to a greater extent than in any previous period 
of our history. That spirit is essentially a spirit of 
sacrifice, and it would be a real mischief to the country 
if it were diluted with the idea of a gambling profit. In 
passing it may be said that in certain phases of the war 
already there has been too much of the spirit of gambling. 
Instead of making careful inquiries and adequate 
preparations for the supremely difficult task of forcing 
the Dardanelles, we rushed at the enterprise, and, in 
the very phrase of the author of that enterprise, we made 
a gamble with the lives of our soldiers on the off-chance 
of winning a big prize. The result does not encourage 
us to make further gambles, either in a military or in a 
monetary sense. Success in war, as in the industries of 
peace, is finally only won by hard work and careful fore- 
thought. To adopt any device which will tend to obscure 
this fundamental truth, and will also tend to make the 
masses of the people believe that there is some easier 
road to victory, might do incalculable harm to the 
country. 

As regards the more general problem of how to raise 
money for the necessitics of the war, the opinion may 
be expressed that conceivably there is no need for a new 
loan at all, but that the wiser course would be to maintain 
some system of regular borrowing which would provide 
the necessary funds day by day or week by week. Toa 
certain extent this is already being done by means of the 
5 per cent. Exchequer bonds, which are the best device for 
borrowing that the Government have yet tried. Possibly 
the new scheme for attracting small investors by means 
of one-pound bonds sold for present cash at 15s. 6d. 
may also bring in a little money regularly. If new devices 
are necessary to attract more money, we suggest that 
greater use should be made of life annuities. In a sense 
a life annuity partakes of the nature of a gamble, but 
it is based on a consideration which affects all of us and 
from which none of us can escape—the uncertain duration 
of our own lives. Just for this reason public opinion in this 
country, while in the main condemning ordinary forms of 
gambling, has never treated life insurance or life annuities 
as subject to the same censure. In our opinion, the 
Government have unaccountably failed to make sufficient 
appeal to perscas who wish to seck an investment based 
upon the duration of their own lives. It is true that many 
investors, perhaps indeed most, want a permanent invest- 
ment which they can bequeath to their children; but 
there are also many cases of individuals, both men and 
women, who would like during youth to make some pro- 
vision for old age. They can do this by buying deferred 
life annuities, which are as a matter of fact on sale at the 
Post Office. But very few people know of the existence 
of this convenience because it is not advertised, and, 
what is more to the point at the present time, the 
conditions on which such annuities are offered are financially 
out of date. More than twelve months elapsed after the war 
began before the National Debt Office issued new terms 
for ordinary life annuities based on the increased rate 
of interest; apparently the new tables for deferred 
annuities have not yet been worked out. At any rate, 
public attention has not been called to them. We suggest 
that the Government should make a feature of deferred 
life annuities with the object of attracting a special class 
of investor. The terms offered would naturally be based 
upon the ordinary rate of interest at which the Government 
could borrow. 

But the main stand-by of the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer at the present time must be the 5 per cent. 





Exchequer bond. That is already being very large! 

taken up, but we suggest that in order further to enhance 
its popularity an arrangement should be made for acceptin 

Exchequer bonds at their face value in payment of Death 
Duties. The difficulty of realizing an estate in order to 
pay the Death Duties out of it is often a very serious ong 
which has embarrassed many executors. If, however 
it were part of the law of the land that all the Exchequer 
bonds held by the deceased person at the date of his death 
would be accepted as cash by the Government in payment 
of Estate Duty, it would become the practice for every 
prudent person to buy at least as much in Exchequer 
bonds as would cover his probable Estate Duty. hig 
alone would tend to enhance the value of these bonds ag 
an investment, while removing a real difficulty with which 
many executors have to struggle. 








“MORAL.” 

HE moral of troops was pronounced by Napoleon to be 
three times as important as numbers. No doubt when 
Napoleon said that he spoke in a figure, for he was also the 
author of the saying that God is on the side of the big battalions, 
But the emphasis was deliberate; Napoleon exaggerated in a 
sense because he wanted to draw attention to the enormous 
importance of moral. We long ago took over the word from 
the French, and now it is on the lips of every one. Unfortu- 
nately, as often as not we spell it wrong—with an “e.” When 
tho French talk of the discipline and spirit of troops they do 
not talk of their “ morale.” It would be right, however, to talk 
of the morale of the commercial world, meaning its character for 
straight-dealing. There never was a time when moral was 
more necessary to our soldiers than now, when they are engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle. Except for the Napoleonic wars, 
we have never engaged in a struggle comparable with the present 
war. And in point of the numbers which wo put in tho field, 
even the Napoleonic wars offer no comparison whatever. All 
other wars drew on only a small part of our man-power, and the 
moral of our Armies was a question for professional soldiers, 
not for the breakfast-table of every British household. Now 
men have become soldiers who have not acquired the military 
tradition through years spent in drinking it in. Fortunately a 
standard of intelligence, higher than any known in previous 
Armies, has helped them extraordinarily. Their spirit is mar- 
vellous. But as no Army that ever existed reached to the full 
possible height of the practice of moral, so there is nothing on 
this subject which can be said to the present Armies that is 

flat and unprofitable. 

There is a moral of the men and there is a moral of the officers. 
The moral of the men is partly a matter of environment and of 
food, and partly a matter oi response to wise and inspiring 
leadership. It might pass for being automatic. Spirits which 
cannot be damped, and which express themselves in songs, 
jokes, and laughter, even in the presence of “ the Arch-Fear,” 
seem to be the natural possession of our men. The moral of 
the officer is a more complicated and delicate thing to acquire, 
and in the most important sense it is possible that it cannot 
be taught. For it embodies the whole art of leadership, and 
every one knows that there is a certain percentage of men who 
could never learn to lead their fellows. They may be worthy 
of all respect on almost every scene, but it is not their m/étier 
to be officers, and they should not be placed in that position. 
There is a great number of young men, however, who may never 
have had the opportunity of “‘ saying to this man, Go, and he 
goeth,” but who now find it necessary to give orders every day. 
If they have the mental and social knack of leadership, it will 
develop itself into a power through the use and expansion of a 
few smell hints. For nothing is more true than that the officer 
is tested by the way in which he says “Go” (or in the most 
vital cases “‘ Come on’’), and the way in which his men respond 
to his orders. They will respond with speed and confidence, 
or with hesitation and misgiving, according as they believe in 
him or mistrust him. Those who are teachable can be taught 
tho little artifices of managing men, and it should be laid on 
somebody to say all that can be said usefully and practically on 
the subject to every youth before he is promoted to the rank 
of an officer. 

We have before us an excellent pamphlet called Moral: 
the Most Important Factor in War (London: Sifton, Praed, and 
Co.; 6d. net), by Lieutenant-Colonel W. Shirley, who has been 
an Instructor at Sandhurst, Director of Military Studies at 
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Cambridge, and Commandant of the 2nd Artists’ RiflesO.T.C. It 
js not only a well-written lecture, but is full of the right fecling. 
“J exhort you,” he says to the budding officers, “to go forth 
as the Champions of Right, not as the Avengers of Wrong. It 
is right to destroy wickedness, but to stoop to retaliation is to 
sink to the level of the malefactors we execrate. Vow to 
excoriate these abominations from the face of civilization even 
at the risk of your life, for you know ‘ the thing that matters is 
not how long life lasts but what you do with it.’”” Moral forces, 
he goes on, aro intangible, occult. Thoy are “ courage, intelli- 
gence, initiative, resourcefulness, training, discipline, pride, 
cheerfulness, tomper, respect, tenacity, religion, patriotism, 
love, will-power.” Ho resolutely refuses to believe that a good 
officer, as a general principle, is born and not made. The 
fairest fiold will grow woods instead of wheat if it is not cultivated, 
and a sterile field will grow wheat if it is cultivated. He com- 
plains that there is a general disinclination to discuss fear, 
although that is the moral factor which is more potent for evil 
than any other. Practically every man is susceptible to fear. 
We suppose that absut one man in ten thousand is really “ fear- 
less” in the sense that dangers, rightly called terrible, produce 
in him a senso of exhilaration which is tho oquivalent of positive 
enjoyment. He is made that way ; it is for him a most fortunate 
accident. Again, there may be four or five mon in every hundred 
who are so little shaken by fear that it is no burden upon 
them. They aro conscious of the presence of the torrible thing, 
but are not in the least harassed by it. Then coms tho vast 
majority of mon—thoso who are sonsitively suscoptible to fear, 
but whose self-respoct (whoso moral) is proof against any possi- 
bility of their being betrayed by it. They do not want to die, 
but they would much rather dis than be soon to flinch. At the 
very bottom of the scale we imagine that thore are a few, a very 
few, miserables whose moral strength is incapable of overcoming 
fear; they are men who would sustain any disgrace—plead any 
fantastic excuse before a recruiting tribunal—rather than 
submit themselves to great bodily danger. Colonel Shirley 
says :— 

“ Practically every man is susceptible to fear; it is the skeleton 
in every soldicr’s cupboard. The first and commonest form of fear 
is a vague dread of the enemy, but comfort yourselves—he is even 
more afraid of you than you can be of him. Consider your points 
of superiority : better physique, better shooting, better training, 
greater self-reliance and resourcefulness, and a better cause. ‘ Thrice 
is he armod that hath his quarrel just.’ There are physical methods 
of overcoming this type of fear, such as movement, or firing, or 
beth. In fact, keep your men’s minds and bodies occupied and 
you will succeed to a great extent in climinating this kind of fear. 
Smartness of carriage and dress is very important as indicative of 
self-respect, method, pains, prec’s‘on, punctiliousness, punctuality. 
The man who is particular about his person is probably particular 
about his duties. I maintain that, caeteris paribus, the better 
dressed line will always win. Emulation and esprit de corps aro 
also valuable factors, but must not be confused with those vulgar 
vices, jealousy and cheap swagger, which are so destructive of 
respect, confidence, contentedness, and comradeship. Respect is a 
valuable moral factor, but it must begin at home—if you do not 
respect yourself you must not expect others to respect you.” 

Comradeship, as no one needs to be told, is characteristic 
ef the British Army. The men—and there are not many 
exceptions to the rulo—like their officers, believe in them, and 
habitually praise them. How can the officer be the best friend 
of his men, and mix freely with them, and yet maintain his 
position? This is the problem which is at the very root of 
the officer’s moral. It might seem to involve that elusive and 
unteachable thing, a feat of tact. But Colonel Shirley certainly 
gives the right answer when he says that the officer must see 
to it that he is as superior to his men in all moral qualities as 
he is in rank. For “rank is but the guinea’s stamp,” which 
may be set as easily on dross as on gold. Another excellent 
maxim is that the officer (this has been an invariable practice 
in the British Army for many years) should attend to his men’s 
wants before he sees to his own. If an officer does that, he 
may safely be weighted by some incompetence, for his men 
will never desert him. They will stand by him through thick 
and thin. 

The border-line which divides a constant and proper strictness 
from nagging might also seem to be capable of being traced 
only by a man of tact. But Colonel Shirley is ready with a 
solvent for ordinary use. ‘‘ Make certain whether mistakes are 
made through ignorance or carclessness.” One sort may be 


own fault. He has no grudge against an officer who is strict 
if he be also just. Asa Rugby boy once said of a famous Head- 
Master, “ He is a beast-——but a just beast.”" What men in the 
ranks cannot stand is injustice and variability of temper, so 
that they never “ know where they are.” 

One of the wisest of the maxims is that a young officer should 
make himself “infallible in drill.” Every ono can do this. 
However else he may fail, it is within his compass, by moans of 
unyielding application, to know the Manual of Infantry Training 
backwards. He can thon bear himself on the drill-ground with 
an assurance which cannot fail to impress his men. Half the 
battle of moral is then won. 

There is much else we should like to quote, but we must end 
with the supremely important advice about “ the spirit of the 
offensive.” The officer must have not morely the “ tenacity” 
which is proverbially said to be the virtue of the British 
Army, but an “ aggressive tenacity.” He must be the creator, 
not the creature, of situations. Men can so saturate themselves 
with the “ will to conquer” that, even if they fail of conquest, 
they can at least render themselves in a real sense invincible. 
Illustrating his meaning, Colonel Shirley says :— 

“I should like to give you ono more instance. One of my pupils 

at Cambridge was a giant in size and strength and a first-clase 
rowing man. I asked the coach what sort of an oar he was. ‘The 
best on the River,’ he replied. ‘Then,’ said I, ‘I suppose he will 
get his blue.’ * Not he,’ said the coach, ‘ he has got no davil’ That's 
it, gentlemen, Devil's the thing that does the trick. You get Devil, 
drive, push, and hell-fire into your men, and neither the Devil nor 
the Angel Gabriel with all his Principalities and Powers will ever 
stop them.” 
It was Napoleon, we think, who said that he would rather have 
an army of stags led by a lion than an army of lions led by a 
stag; and in quality of leadership that is the whole truth of 
the matter. 





THE MAKING OF A MAN. 

E are a Special Reserve battalion, and here on our barrack 
square you may see both the raw material and the 
finished product: the Derby recruit but newly arrived from 
the Depot, and the war-worn veteran, with anything over one 
year’s service, just discharged from hospital. The change 
wrought in one year is remarkable. It “sticksoutallover.” It 
is seen in the physique of the men, their bearing, the poise of their 
head, their expression, and most of all in theireyes. The recruit 
isnot set. He stands loosely. Heisnevorstill. His expression 
is always changing. His eyes are restless. Now he 1s inter- 
ested, and his pose is alert, his eyes fixed on the instructor. 
Now his attention is distracted elsewhere, his attitude becomes 
less tense, his eyes wander. Now he is frankly bored, his head 
and shoulders droop forward, he stands on one leg, his eyes are 
fixed on the ground. His movements reflect every passing 
mood. His will is untrained, his character unformed, his 
muscles undeveloped. He has no control over his mind or his 
limbs. He is just a boy. The fascination about him lies in 
his potontialities, in the uncertainty as to how he will turn 
out. There are so many pitfalls ahead of him. The trained 
soldier, who has fought, seen death, suffered wounds, endured 
hardness, offers a complete contrast. He is thicker. His limbs 
are quiet, and under control. He stands solidly motionless and 
upright. His mouth is firmly shut. His eyes are steady, and 
their expression unvarying. His whole attitude and his ex- 
pression suggest quiet expectancy. He is still; but he is 
ready to move at a second’s notice. He is intensely self-con- 
trolled. Of course, all generalizations are untrue, But pro- 
bably this is how the contrast between the recruit and the 
trained soldier would present itself to any one who watched a 

number of them as they paraded on the barrack square. 
Recruits come from all sorts of classes in these days, and so 
it is not casy to describe a “ typical case” which would not 
offend quite a number of them. Yet this, I think, is a fair 
specimen of perhaps the commonest type. All his life he had 
lived in a stuffy little home in a big town with a mother and 
father, and a swarm of brothers and sisters. Heo had lived there, 
but he had not spent much time there, and it had not been 
by any means a determining factor in his life. In the carly 
morning, he had tumbled out of bed in the semi-darkness, 
pitched on such clothes as he had discarded for the night, swal- 
lowed a cup of strong tea and a slice of bread and dripping, 
and, without the ceremony of a wash or brush-up, dashed off 





the officer's own fault; he may have failed in clearness. The 
other sort deserves the sharpest reproof. And it should never 
be forgotten that no honest soldier has a grievance, or pretends 
to have one, when he is blamed for what he knows to be his | 


to work. There ho had carried on a sort of guerrilla warfare 
on his own account against any one and every onc who seemed 
inclined to “put it on him.” It was rather amusing, and 
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distinctly helped to make life interesting. He and his mates 
all played the same game of trying to do less than their share 
of the day’s work, while appearing to do more. He did what 
he was told—when he could not help it. In his warfare with 
the foreman, each had a trump card. The foreman’s trump 
was “the sack,” and the boy’s was the right to “chuck the 
job.” The boy had played his trump two or three times, 
without suffering from it overmuch, and two or three times 
the foreman had played his. But on the whole “ work” had 
been much less of a discipline than one might expect. It had 
taught him one idea, which is somewhat less than a truth, that 
@ man’s first duty is to stick up for himself and avoid being 
put upon. In the evening he used to dash off home, indulge 
in a good wash of the exposed portions of his anatomy, brush 
his hair, eat a hurried tea, and go off to meet his pals, male 
and female, in the street. Though he hadn’t got much money 
to spend, there was always a certain amount of amusement to 
be got out of the street, and by the time he reached home he 
was glad to get to bed. It was an odd existence, with much 
more interest and variety than you would think. But it was 
not a particularly wholesome one. It developed no fixity of 
purpose, and thero was no real discipline in it. His father 
occasionally asserted his authority with sudden spasmodic 
violence, usually ill-timed. Otherwise there was practically 
no authority in it at all. 

Then came the time when his mates began to disappear. 
Posters stared at him from the hoardings, telling him that his 
King and country needed him. Recruiting sergeants eyed him 
doubtfully. He did not look much more than sixteen. Here 
was a chance of variety. His restless temperament responded 
to the suggestion with enthusiasm. He loved change, and 
fearcd monotony above all things. Besides, he would be “on 
his own.” Even the shadow of parental control would be 
removed. He would be a man, and his own master. So he 
reckoned! ‘‘ Mother” noticed his excitement, and with a 
sure instinct guessed what was the matter. ‘Our George is 
going for a soldier,” she remarked to her husband. “I can see 
it in ’is eyes.” “ Father” taxed him with it, and waxed in- 
dignant. ‘“‘ Ain’t yer satisfied with yer ’ome ?” he demanded. 
“ Ain’t yer got no gratitood to yer mother? Don’t know when 
as well off, you young fool.” This clinched matters. The 

y said nothing. He could afford not to. His answer was 
to enlist next day. When it was done, “Mother” shed a 
surreptitious tear, and ‘‘ Father” grunted; but both were 
secretly proud of him, though it meant seven shillings a week 
less in the family exchequer. He went away feeling a little 
lost and young after all, and with a lump in his throat for the 
sake of the home that he had valued so cheaply. 

Freedom! He didn’t find much of that, after all! The 
barracks were full of authorities far more peremptory and 
potent than foreman or father. There was the corporal of 
his room, who unsympathetically kicked him out of bed in the 
morning—bed being a mattress on the floor !—and made him 
wash, and do his share of cleaning up the room. There was the 
sergeant, who made him march up and down the square all the 
morning, doing what he was told, and in the intervals lectured 
him on his duties, his morals, and his personal cleanliness, 
There was the sergeant-major, a terribly awe-inspiring person, 
to whom even the sergeant was deferential, and to whom the 
corporal was positively sycophantic. There were subalterns 
and a Captain, mysterious beings from another world, whose 
business in life seemed to be to preserve an attitude of silent 
omniscience, and to criticize his personal appearance. Instead 
of freedom, he found discipline. His uprisings and his out- 
goings, and all the smallest details of his being, even to the 
length of his hair and the cleanliness of his toes, were ordered 
by powers against whom there was no appeal. They held 
all the trump cards. He could not even “ chuck the job” in 
the old lordly way without becoming a criminal, and having 
all the resources of the police enlisted to bring him back. 

Yet the despotism, though complete, was not brutal. Even 
the sergeant-major was genially abusive, while the subaltern was 
almost paternal. But these were only signs of the plenitude 
of their power. They could afford to be jovial! Indeed, he 
soon noticed that urbanity of manner was apt to increase in a 
direct ratio to an individual’s rank. It was the corporal, the 
least of all his masters, whose manner was least conciliatory. 
Submission was obviously the only course; and by degrees he 
learnt to do more than submit. He learnt the pride of sub- 


mission. He came to believe in the discipline. He gained 








self-respect from his subordination to it, and when he went 
home on furlough, wearing the uniform of it, he boasted of it, 
to the evident envy of his civilian chums. He was learni 
one of the great truths of life, a truth that so many fail to learn 
—that it is not in isolation, but as a member of a body, that a 
man finds his fullest self-expression: that it is not in self 
assertion but in self-subordination, not as an individual but 
as one of many brethren, sons of one Father, that a man finds 
the complete satisfaction of his instincts, and the highest form 
of liberty. 

Our recruit has not learnt quite all this, but he has made a 
beginning. He has learnt a certain pride in his company, in 
his regiment, in his N.C.O.’s even, and in his officers. He is 
learning to be proud that he is English. Ho has given up 
his personal freedom, which was not really of much use to 
him; and in return he has received what is infinitely mora 
precious, his share of the common heritage of the regiment, its 
glorious past, its present prowess, its honour and good name 
its high resolves. His self-respect has increased enormously. 
His bearing has altered completely. It is not the fear of punish. 
ment that makes him so smart and clean, but his care for the 
honour of his regiment. It is not the foar of punishment that 
makes him sweep and scrub and tidy his part of the barrack. 
room so scrupulously, but his care for the reputation of the 
company, his desire to please his officer, his loyalty to his 
corporal. Besides this, he is learning to share with his mates 
instead of to grab. He is learning to “ play the gamo” by 
them, and to think more of fairness all round than of his own 
personal benefit. He does his bit and takes his share, and as 
long as the other fellows do ditto he is content. It is impressed 
on his mind that for the honour of the company they must all 
be tolerant, and pull together. Also ho has a “chum.” In 
the Army every one has a “chum.” As far as his chum is 
concerned, the good soldier obeys the “ golden rule” in its 
literal sense. He shares with him. He divides with him his 
parcel from home, he helps him to clean his rifle and equipment ; 
he is a friond in the Baconian sense, who halves sorrows and 
doubles joys. The recruit is all the better for observing the 
golden rule even towards one person. 

The recruit is developing rapidly. His perspective is altering 
hourly. Old prejudices are vanishing, and new ones forming. 
His old selfishness is giving way to good comradeship, his indi- 
viduality is being merged in a bigger corporate personality. 
As he becomes less of an individualist, he becomes quicter, and 
more contented. In a few months he will bo drafted out to the 
front, there to learn harder lessons still, and lessons even better 
worth learning. He will learn to endure without complaint, 
to be unselfish without “‘ making a song about it,” to risk life 
itself for the good of the world, the honour of the regiment, 
and the safety of his comrades. A man does not rise much 
above that. Perhaps he will make the supreme sacrifice, and 
so be taken hence at his best. Perhaps he will return to 
“Blighty.” If he does the latter, he will be no longer a boy 
but a man. A Srupent in ARMS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—¢———— 
THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS. 
{To Taz Epiror ov Tam “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sin,—We are reluctant to add to the multitude of public appeals, 
but we feel oursclves justified in urging that a modest sum may 
be found for an excellent purpose. It would be sad for many of 
us if, as a side-effect of the war, the Shakespeare Head Press at 
Stratford-upon-Avon should be broken up and the devoted work 
terminated of its founder, Mr. A H. Bullen. When about £10,000, 
or three minutes’ cost of the war, will save an undertaking which is 
an honour to English literature and English typography, to Shake- 
speare’s country and Caxton’s country, we strongly hope that the 
amount named will be provided by tho generosity of a single donor 
or by wider subscription. The former way would be the better 
and, now that the Shakespeare Tercentenary approaches, we need 
not point out that the name of a single donor would be fitly per- 
petuated in Stratford-upon-Avon. That is indeed a distinction to 
which any man or woman might aspire. 

On Mr. Bullen’s behalf few words are needed. It is more than 
quarter of a century since his publication of rare Elizabethan works 
began to delight and instruct us. He sct up his press at Stratford 
in no ordinary spirit, but as echolar and printer. THe has been in 
some sense a Caxton of our day. Taking as his text Thomas Fuller's 
saying that “ Learning hath gained most by those books by which 
the printers have lost,” he has brought out in distinguished form 
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—— 
volumes that would not otherwise have seen the light. Among 
such things are Gabriel Harvey's Marginalia, and Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence's The Elizabethan Playhouse, representing years of research. 
The Stratford Town Shakespeare, in ten stately volumes, is for 
beauty and dignity unique among editions and ennobles any library, 
private or public, in which it may be found. In all theso labours 
there has been more love than profit; but England has beon the 
iner. 

These is still much to do that ought to bedone. Valuable material 
lies now almost inaccessible in unprinted MSS. Many of our older 
writers need to be edited or re-edited. If Mr. Bullen could realize 
bis dream of following his great Stratford Shakespeare by editions 
of all the Elizabethan dramatists, he would accomplish that which 
of all things perhaps is most desired by true lovers of books through- 
out tho English-speaking world. 

Mr. Builen hoped to establish a continuing press for the benefit, 
now and hereafter, of Shakespearean scholars, British and American, 
who could not look to have their work published on ordinary com- 
mercial terms. He especially wishes to train a younger man to 
carry on the work eventually. We need not say that all the condi- 
tions of sound management for the purposes in view would be 
served by a properly constituted trust. 

Nor, small as is the sum required for these purposes, do we feel 
that they are so much apart, after all, from the great conflict of the 
hour. “ We must be free or dio who speak the tongue that Shake- 
speare spake.” A real agent in swelling the encmy’s arrogance 
has been tho familiar German boast that Shakespeare is more 
their possession than ours. Mr. Bullen’s life-work has been one 
answer. We hope the response to our appeal will be another. 
Let us not doubt that whatever is worthy of the historic soul of a 
nation does indeed sustain its arms, and that the scholar may help 
the soldier unawares.—We are, Sir, &c., 

SeavcHaMP; H O Beercarne, D.D., D.Litt., Dean of 
Norwich; F. R. Benson; Laurence Bryyon; Epwarp 
Braprook, C.B., Dir.S.A., V.P.R.S.L ; E. K. Caampers, 
C.B.; Hvucu Cursnotm, Editor in chief of the 11th (Cam- 
bridge) edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica; Wit.1amM 
Leonarp Courtney, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford; ©. H. O. Danret, D.D., Provost of Worcester 
College, Oxford; Gsorcr A. B. Dewar; A. Frvurtterat, 
University of Rennes; C. H. Firtu, LL.D., F.B.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford ; 
J. L. Garvey, Editor of the Observer; Epmunv Gossg, C.B., 
LL.D.; Freperio Kenyon, K.C.B., F.B.A., Litt.D., 
Director and Principal Librarian of the British Museum ; 
Cuar.tes Letusripce Kincsrorp, M.A., F.S.A.; Ernest 
Law, F.S.A.; Harnotp LirrLepatg, Litt.D.; University 
Collego of South Wales; R. B. McKerrow, Litt.D.; 
Prymovra; WriuraM Poet; Freprrrox Poiiock; 
Romatms Rotranp; W. H. D. Rovsz, Litt.D., Perse 
School, Cambridge; Wrtt1am Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon 
of Christ Church; J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D., F.B.A., Publio 
Orator of the University of Cambridge ; Cuantes WaibBLey, 
LL.D., Hon. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Cheques may bo sent payable to Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 16 St. 
James's Street, London, S8.W., for the account, Shakespeare Head 
Press (Sir Edward Brabrook, Hon. Treasurer). 

[We most sincerely trust that the appeal made by this memorable 
body of scholars, men of Ictters, and publicists will mect with a 
gencrous response. We are as a rule strongly against making any 
demands on the generosity of the American publio for purely 
British objects. Here, however, is an object in which they are 
as much concerned as we are. The majority are either of English 
or British descent, and thus are sprung from the inhabitants of the 
same island as Shakespeare or else speak English as their mother- 
tongue. Therefore it is as much to their interests as ours to see 
the glorious heritage of the Elizabethan age preserved for us as 
only the printing press can preserve it. We are all subjects of King 
Shakespeare, Let us all combine to do him honour.—Eb. Spectator.) 





A MEMORIAL GIFT TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
(To THe Eprror or Tue “ Srecrator.”] 

§in,—Your readers will be glad to know that at tho last meeting of 
the National Trust we accepted an important gift of an open space, 
which has the added interest of being our first possession of a 
memorial to a brave man fallen in the war. The donor, Mr. A. V. 
Paton, makes only two stipulations. First, that it shall be 
preserved for the use of the public in its undisturbed natural beauty; 
and secondly, that there shall be placed on it a singlo stone in 
memory of the death of his brother, Captain Morton Brown Paton, 
10th South Lancashire Regiment, attached to the 6th Lancashire 
Fusiliers, who fell gallantly fighting for his country at Achi Baba. 

The gift is a very opportune one, for it calls attention to a method 
of memorials to the heroic dead which we hope may be multiplied 
to the lasting honour of the fallen, and to the constant use and 
enjoyment of generations yet to be. It consists of twenty-six acres 
of wild moorland, within seven miles of the Liverpool Town Hall, 


of the estuary of the Deo and the blue hills beyond, and also of the 
picturesque rolling country towards the Mersey. It is adjacent to 
a public recreation-ground, which, in the custody of the Birkenhead 
Urban Council, has been wisely let alone and preserved in its state 
of natural beauty. The National Trust decided to ask the same 
Council to be custodians of this additional pleasure-ground.—We 
are, Sir, &c., H. D. Rawnstey. 

25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 8S. H. Hamez. 

[We have been hoping that this most beautiful and appropriate 
form of memorial for a gallant soldier would be much used, and we 
are delighted to record the first example We are very glad to 
note that there is to be a memorial stone, and trust that it will set 
forth the details of the action in which the officer commemorated 
died. In no better way can the past be made known to succeeding 
gencrations.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LIEUTENANT SMITH, V.O. 
{To Taz Epiror oF Tus “ SrscTator.”] 
Sre,—To do is easier than to suffer. The blood-boiling enthusiasm 
of the charge in attack must be less strain than the protracted 
patient watching of the defence, and this human characteristie 
makes the heroic self-sacrifice of Lieutenant Smith, V.C.—for he 
still lives and will live with us—all the greater. He died in defending 
his comrades from the fallen bomb; how much easier to have 
given his life in the heat of throwing it in the cheering charge. 
This is indeed tho glorious and transcendent point of the incidents 
—the self-sacrifice which achieves and redeems. I wonder in how 
many of our pulpits this glorious illustration of unselfishness has 
been made the foundation of a sermon. Never, probably, has a 
moro striking illustration been presented for use. Disguise it as 
we may, eclfishness, and that still greater evil, self-centredness, 
of which selfishness is but a part, is the great curse of the worid 
to-day. How many people are miserable because they are so 
anxious to be happy—nay, even so ill, as they believe, bocause 
they are so anxious to be well, when in truth their aims would 
be achieved in ceasing to struggle and in contented resignation of 
their self-secking ? “He that would save his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life for My [for another's] sake, shall find 
it.” I was one of a large congregation on Sunday morning, and 
I could not help regretting that the highly gifted young clergyman 
had not given us a lesson from a glorious contemporary exam ple 
of unselfishness, an example which, in truth, not only raiscs man 
above the brutes which perish, but even establishes his likonoss 
and imago of the good which is eterna).—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. J. W. 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 
{To Tus Epiron or tus “ Specrator.”) 

Sin,—As the case of the conscientious objector skims for argumoné 
the verbal surface of the parabolical sayings of Jesus Christ, it 
may be worth while, for the sake of a younger gencration, to retell 
the following very old story. ‘“ You sce that burly fellow sitting 
at the table yonder,” said a friend to his companion. “ Well, he 
is what they call a Quaker. Go and give him a hard slap on the 
right cheek—the right, mind you—and he will calmly, without 
saying a word, turn the other cheek for you to slap that also.” 
The Quaker was put to the test, and stood it faithfully. He did 
not resist, but let the coward have free play. Then, rising deliberately 
and taking off his coat, he said: “Friend, I have kept ono law, 
but there is another.” And, without stint, ho administered to the 
delinquent a chastening which, for the present, seemeth not joyous, 
but grievous, which, nevertheless, afterward yieldeth tho peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby. For 
those who would not ponder things in their hearts and who kept 
their minds closed against anything better than the mechanical 
keeping of rules, tho teaching of Jesus Christ was such that, scoing, 
men might seo and not perceive, and hearing, they might hear and 
not understand. If He said: “From him that taketh away thy 
cloke, withhold not thy coat also,” He said also: “ He that hath none, 
let him sell his cloke and buy a sword.” Although He said: “ Resist 
not him that is evil,” yet He Himself made a scourge of cords and 
drove the traffickers from the Temple. He said: “To him that 
smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the other”; nevertheless, 
when He Himself was smitten, He answered: “If I have spoken 
evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou Me?” 
If the figure of the lamb in your correspondent’s quotation from 
the Old Testament applies to Jesus Christ, so also does the Now 
Testament figure of the good shepherd who, beholding the wolf 
coming, laid down his life for the sheep. Your correspondent says, 
very truly: “ Respect is due to thoso who are prepared to follow 
His example to tho end.” But who are so prepared? Only the 
men who are saving themselves by a lamb-like passivity, or those 
also who are now laying down their lives to save humanity from the 
foul spirit of Prussia ?—I am, Sir, &c., Freo E. Coaarm. 





at Thurstaston Hill, Cheshire, From it a glorious view is obtainable 
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THE ANTI-GERMANISTS AND THE BISHOPSGATE STREET 
MEETINGS. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
§1r,—Will you allow me to give the facts in regard to the protests 
made at the Devonshire House pacificist meetings by members of 
the Anti-German Union and others? Our position, which I believe 
is also that of the Spectator, is that the right of free speech at a 
public meeting—the Devonshire House meetings are not religious 
services at all, but open propagandist meetings which the public 
are invited to attend—has a correlative in the right of the public 
to protest against views wholly objectionable to themselves. This 
right of protest has been exercised over and over again during the 
great Reform and Free Trade agitations with the complete approval 
of many who are now posing as the special guardians of the right of 
free speech. I do not say that every single person, whether a 
member of the Anti-German Union or not, who has taken part in 
these protests, has always conducted himself with that perfect 
dignity, self-restraint, and equanimity which are ideally desirable. 
A pacificist, as the cases before the tribunals have clearly shown, is 
always a pacificist, even when he might reasonably be expected to 
be a human being or even a Christian ; but the protestors at Devon- 
shire House and elsewhere are simply warm-hearted men who love 
their country, and are resolved that what our soldiers and sailors 
are giving their lives to preserve shall not be betrayed by a group 
of pacificists and politicians at home who in their country’s agony 
will neither fight for her nor work for her, but only strive to weaken 
and divide her. The view that the Anti-German Union takes about 
the pacificist activities of this section of the Society of Friends is, 
as a matter of fact, shared by a large number of the Friends them- 
selves, as the fine protest which appeared in the Times of the 3rd inst. 
clearly shows, signed as it was by many prominent members of the 
Society, who, though they are Friends, have not forgotten that they 
are Englishmen, and are proud to stand by their country in her hour 
of peril.—I am, Sir, &c., Grorce Makai, Secretary. 
The Anti-German Union, 346 Strand, W.C. 


{To THe EpIToR oF THE “ Spectator.” 
§1r,—As one who was present at some of the interrupted mectings 
at Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, I feel that we must in fairness 
give the anti-Germanists credit for abstention from physical violence. 
Apart from this, there is little to be said for the interrupters, who 
in their fervid patriotism lost all sense of fair play and did not 
even stop to inquire the object of the meetings which they came 
down to break up, or rather to prevent from being held. The 
City of London prides itself, I believe, on being the home of freedom 
of speech; but, apart from a manly protest by the Rector of St. 
Boto)ph’s (in khaki), there has, as far as I know, been no attempt 
made by any civic dignitary to secure a discontinuance of the 
disorderly scenes which all reasonable people deplore.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ino S. ALLEN. 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, B.C. 





COMMERCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
{To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—If “our foolish want of adequate preparation cannot be 
attributed to Free Trade,” to what then are we to attribute it ? 
The country, under the persuasion of Cobden, resolved to adopt a 
purely commercial policy—i.e., of aiming at the “‘ maximum amount 
of wealth” (in other words, making as much money as possible), 
without thinking about what other countries might do in an opposite 
sense. This no doubt “ sapped our energies.” I do not write this 
in a party spirit. Sir Robert Peel and his followers (including the 
modern Conservative Party) are as much to blame for the adoption 
of Cobden’s principles as Cobden himself. But it still seems to me 
“ unphilosophical ” to deny that our present circumstances are the 
result of the adoption of an unqualified system of Free Trade as the 
basis of a “national” policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tie Lodge, Wadhurst, Sussex. W. J. Covurrnors. 





“MUD AND STUD” BUILDING 
[To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
§in,—-The “ mud and stud” cottages of Lincolnshire, which I do 
not think I have seen mentioned in your articles and correspondence 
on pisé de terre buildings, strongly support your belief in their 
durability. Three types occur to my mind over a distance of 
several years, and all of them built two or three generations ago. 
The simplest is the pisé de terre one-story cottage of two or three 
smal! rooms, in many cases now condemned by the local authority 
for lack of accommodation and standing empty; but even so the 
walls remain firm and good without having reccived any attention 
since their last ancient coat of limewash Superior to these is the 
rough-hewn timber-framed cottage, a square frame with a transverse 
stay, and the spaces filled in with mud and chopped straw. Lastly, 
I think of a farmhouse of some size, with four rooms below and an 
upper story of attics, built at least a hundred years ago, The 
strength for e@ house of this size was obtained by a large central 








chimney-stack, some nine feet square at the bottom and narrowing 
to the top. It was against this that the main rafters from the fous 
corners rested, springing from walls of timber-framing and mud, 
I imagine that the deep eaves of thatch had a good deal to do with 
the preservation of the mud from weather.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B.E F., France. H. W. Fox, C.F, 





COB, “ WATTLE AND DAB,” AND “SLAB” BUILDING, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—I have been much interested in the description of cob building 
by your correspondent in the Spectator of February 26th. I re. 
member a house being built in the Waikato district, New Zealand, 
by a family who could afford neither the timber (the usual material 
used in that part of the world) nor the .abour to build a wooden 
house. The father, a Varsity man, made a mould of packing. 
eases, and placed it upon the levelled ground. The mould con. 
sisted of two sides, like those used for building concrete cellars 
under banks, and into it were pushed sods from the fields around, 
They were crushed down and water added at intervals, the mould 
being moved as each portion of the wall was completed. The frames 
for windows and doors were inserted during the process, and the 
roof built upon rafters laid on top of the walls. When all the 
walls were up the inside and out were coated with soft clay laid on 
with a trowel and smoothed with a board. Last of all, the out- 
side was limewashed. The house was of the bungalow type, and 
very roomy and comfortable when finished and papered nicely, 
This style of house was first introduced, I think, from India, in the 
early days of the Dominion, by the officers in regiments stationed in 
the Waikato during the Maori War. There were a good many of 
them, but this was the only one I saw built. 

When I went to West Australia, there were a good number of 
houses still existing of the “ wattle and dab” order. The walls of 
these were very irregular, but the houses were warm and comfortable. 
The walls consisted of rough uprights, into which branches of trees 
were worked in a rough sort of basket-work. The trees of West 
Australia are not very pliant, hence the irregular line of the walls, 
When the “ wattle” was completed the inside and outside of the 
whole were covered with a thick plaster made of clay and wood- 
ashes. The roof was built on rafters, fixed on to the uprights, and 
then shingled. The ceiling was composed of boards, and the walls 
were papered as soon as the clay was dry, while the outside was lime- 
washed, some dripping being added to the lime before it was slacked 
to make the wash waterprocf. These houses apparently defied 
all sorts of weather, for I spent many months in one which was 
so old that no one knew when it had been built. It was perfectly 
water-tight, and although the floor was an earthen one, no damp 
ever crept up tho walls. The floors, however, are usually boarded 
as in an average house, the boards being nailed down to “ scantlings”, 
laid on the ground after the house was built. 

“Slab” houses are built of large rough boards, often the waste 
of the sawmills, driven into the ground and nailed to a rough frame- 
work. The roof consists of bark or of other slabs. These houses are 
often seen “ out back” in the bush, but are draughty, hot, and un- 
comfortable. We built one. The slab part was easy enough, 
but when it came to the chimney we could not manage at all. Stones 
and plaster made of clay and ashes proved unkind Sometimes our 
chimney fell down out of sheer perversity, at other times we pulled 
it down and almost wept. At last we built three straight walls, 
appropriated the “iron” shoulders and top of a chimney from a 
deserted shanty, fixed it up on top of our walls, and declared that 
never again would we try to build achimney. Frankly, chimneys 
had proved too much for us !—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. B. Taosurn-CLankE. 





THOUGHTS IN A SOLDIERS’ HUT. 
{To tue Eprror or THe “ Srrcrartor.”’) 


Srr,—" This is a war of finance.” “ It is the non-combatants that 
must win this war.” I quote these words spoken in Edinburgh 
lately by members of “The National Food League,” and I feel 
confident that the efforts of this League to arouse and stimulate 
non-combatants throughout the country to enter on a campaign 
of the most rigid economy will be crowned with success. We will 
do our part in aiding our forces by sea and land to win us the victory. 
We can but do our part to the utmost—but what then? In your 
issue of February 19th a letter appeared entitled “ Thoughts in & 
Soldiers’ Hut” After speaking warmly of the benefits conferred on 
the men by such a place of rest, the writer goes on to speak of the 
excessive and continuous drinking in camp, and also of the great 
prevalence of immorality among the troops. In one camp he 
refers to, as many as twenty men fall out a day, in consequence of 
disease connected with vice. Though I trust the camp he mentions 
—in which officers do not realize their responsibilities and neither 
chaplains nor doctors have influence to check vice—is not the rule, 
yet I know that the charge of immorality is too true My connexion 
with our Association for the protection of young women and girls 
brings this fact forcibly before me. The men who make themselves 


unfit through self-indulgence are traitors to us and to our country. 
Do they dare to appropriate to themselves the praise so well deserved 
by many brave men, heroes who are fighting in a true spirit of sclf- 
sacrifice for the honour of their country. 


What about the raids 
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the Germans? They merely kill women and children. What 


pHa German atrocities ? Are they worse than the acts of those 
who spread abroad loathsome disease and death, especially among 


t—I am, Sir, &c., HovusEHOLDER. 


the very young 
SECTARIANISM AND SECULARIZATION. 
(To THe EpiTor or Tae “ Srectator.”’} 

§rr,—Give me leave to say with what deep regret and astonishment 
I observe that you have given the weighty sanction of the Spectator 
to the project which your correspondent “J.” suggested in your 
issue of February 19th, and which Mr. Edgar Rogers in your last 
jssue tells us is already being adopted. To organize tho Army as 
far as possible on a sect-basis is uliimately to withdraw from the 
extra-sectarian residuum—that is, from the Army as a whole— 
its strongest moral and religious elements, and to isolate these, 

rofessedly in their own interest, but really to their exceeding 
injury. This policy, I repeat, implies a gradual secularizing of the 
Army, unintcnded of course, but as certain as the sequence of cause 
and effect. Such secularization, I submit, would not only injure 
the Army by a process of moral impoverishment, but also would 
injure even the segregated sectarians themselves by withdrawing 
them from the larger experience and more generous fellowship of 
the common life. 

It is matter of very deep regret that the military authorities have 
encouraged this sectarian project. I know, of course, that their 
difficulties are very great, and that they must needs be reluctant 
to discourage any proposal which promises to assist recruiting, 
especially when it is urged by religious and responsible men in the 

retended interest of the recruits. Nevertheless I am persuaded 
that they have taken a false step, and are moving in the wrong 
direction. 

The sectarian tendency is running very strongly just now through- 
out English Christianity. Your contemporary the Church Times 
(which certainly expresses a great volume of clerical opinion) is 
filled with “ flouts and gibes and sneers” directed against every 
form of non-sectarian Christianity. In its pages, and elsewhere, 
the venerable word “‘ Catholic ” has become acutely and aggressivel 
sectarian. Public School religion is denounced, and “ Churc 
Parades"’ (the familiar symbol of Army religion) are derided. At 
all hazards, it would seem, the Army, like the State, is to be 
secularized. Religion is to be wholly an affair of the individual, 
transacted within the sect of his own choice. 

The sectarian argument is as familiar as it is fallacious. A “ hot 
centre” of perfervid devotion is to be created, which, like the fire of 
a central hearth, shall warm the whole society. But that is not 
true to experience. It reverses the order of history and contradicts 
the method of the Gospel. Christ suggested this by His familiar 
metaphors. “Salt,” “Ieaven,” “light,” “ the wheat and the 
tares,” “ the drag-net,”’ the “‘ kingdom "—all disallow the attractive 
and persistent error which would isolate Christians from the general 
life, and emphasize every clement of their religion which has an 
unusual or uninviting aspect. 

You refer to those famous fighting names, the “ Ironsides” and 
the “ Maccabees.” The last may be dismissed as irrelevant, for 
Jews are not Christians, and when Christians follow Jewish models 
they fall into the oldest and worst of the heresies. The “ Ironsides” 
stand for sectarianism, militant, destructive, finally fanatical and 
anarchic. ‘They can provide no precedent for the British Army, 
in which the fundamental unity of Imperial mind and purpose 
finds its supreme instrument. Moreover, is it not certain that the 
ribaldry and profligacy of the Cavaliers were stimulated by the 
pone of goodness which marked the Puritans? And did not the 
*uritans themselves decline quickly from enthusiasm into morose- 
ness, and even fall from moral severity into the crudest hypocrisy ? 
The mischiefs which your correspondent “ J.” bewails in the Army 
will finally be emphasized and extended by a policy which with- 
draws from every regiment the very men in it who are most con- 
sistently and deliberately religious. He - ry to Indian precedents. 
“Tt seems extraordinary that in a so-called Christian land nothing 
of this sort is attempted or suggested, when it is well known that 
the factor which vivifies the best Indian regiments, such as the 
Sikhs and the Pathans, is the binding power of a common religion.” 

And are the sects of Christianity, then, rightly to be treated as 
#0 many independent religions, the members of which cannnot be 
safely associated together? This is sectarianism regnant and 
absolute. Is it indeed the case that Christianity is to conform to 
the type of the Oriental religions ? Is the Religion of Humanity 
to shrink to the pinched category of merely tribal, national, and 
local cults ? And on the practical issue, does the Indian Army 
gain strength and cohesion from those fierce and limited creeds, 
which bend even discipline to their interest? Sectarianism is a 
kind of half-way house to paganism. We shall, perhaps, soon havo 
proposals to effect the conversion of India by fitting on Western 

sects to the native castes ! 

I do most earnestly protest against the adoption, on however 
petty a scale, of a policy which begins by sectarianizing the soldier's 
Christianity and ends by secularizing the Army.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Deanery, Durham. H. Henstey Henson, 

[We own to being completely converted by the Dean of Durham's 
powerful argument. We want the Church and the Army to be as 
national as he does. We were only thinking of temporary units in 
the Now Army, and not of battalions after the war, but we admit, as 
Cromwell would have said, that ours were “ carnal thoughts,”’ even 
as regards battalions “for the duration.’’"-—-Ep. Spectator. } 








QUAKERS AND INDIANS. 

{To THe Eprrorn or tHe “ Srecraror.”) 
Sm,—Contributors to your correspondence columns in recent issues 
have made the following statements about the affairs of Pennsyl- 
vania in the eighteenth century : (1) That the Pennsylvania Indians 


be discounted. (2) That the policy of the Pennsylvanian Govern- 
ment until 1776 was under Quaker control. (3) That in tho Indian 
Wars of 1756-57 the Quakers urged the frontier Indians to make 
war on other tribes, and supplied them with money for the purpose, 
May I, with as much brevity as possible, reply to these assertions ? 
For the last three years I have been studying the history of the 
Society of Friends from the original records and other sources, 
and I believe the following statements to be accurate. 

(1) Leaving the Pennsylvania Indians on one side for the moment, 
no one will deny the ferocity of those in New England. In the 
bloody wars between Indians and settlers at the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth century it was repeatedly 
asserted by Friends, and never, as far as I have found, denied, that 
Quakers enjoyed a remarkable immunity from attack. Thomas 
Story and Thomas Chalkley, two well-known Quaker travelling 
preachers, have left contemporary records of this in their memoirs. 
Story says (Life, p. 197) of the war of 1699: “I did not hear of 
any of our Friends that carried arms when abroad, or on their 
business, but two, and these the Indians had killed.” Chalkley 
writes of the raids in 1704 (Journal, pp. 41-46): “Tho Indians 
were very barbarous in the destruction of the English inhabitants, 
scalping some, and knocking out the brains of others (men, women, 
and children), by which the country was greatly alarmed both night 
and day. . . . Among the many hundreds that were slain I 
heard of but two or three of our Friends being killed, whose do- 
struction was very remarkable.” Two men went out to work 
unarmed, “it being their principle not to use weapons of war, to 
offend others or to defend themselves,” but at last they became 
alarmed and began to carry weapons. “ And the Indians, who had 
seen them several times without them, and let them alone, sayin 
‘They were peaceable men, and hurt nobody, therefore they woul 
not hurt them,’ now seeing them to have guns, and supposing they 
designed to kill the Indians, they therefore shot the men dead.’, 
A Quaker woman, who lived in a lonely spot in the backwoods’ 
took refuge, though with many doubts, in a “ garrison ” (or fortified 
house) and was killed one day in its neighbourhood, whi'e hes 
daughter and family, who stayed in the old home, were unmolested. 
The daughter's touching account may be found in Chalkley's 
Journal, and the whole family were personally known to Story. 
There is thus some evidence that a general policy of justice and 
oodwill would have kept peace with even the New England 
ndians, 

On the other hand, the evidence for the innate peaccfulness of 
the Shawnese and Delaware Indians, the frontier tribes of Penn- 
sylvania, is not very adequate. It is based mainly on a passage 
in Fiske (Dutch and Quaker Colonies, II., pp 164-66), to the effect 
that these tribes were tributary to the fiercer Iroquois, who called 
thom “‘ women” and kept them under control. After the death of 
Penn, his degenerate descendants, the non-Quaker Proprictors of 
the State, ousted these Indians from their lands by a long process 
of injustice and fraud, which the Quaker Assembly was powerless to 

revent. This treatment threw the tribes into the arms of the 

‘rench; in 1755 they helped to defeat Braddock’s army, and 
during the winter of 1755-56 the Pennsylvanian frontier first knew 
the horrors of Indian warfare. President Sharpless, of Haverford 
College, Pa, in his study of early Pennsylvanian history, A Quaker 
Experiment in Government, says: “ When ill-treated they had their 
bloody revenge, exactly as in New England. They showed no lack 
of Indian spirit.” As this was written in 1898, and President 
Sharpless’s contributions to a more recent book, The Quakers in 
the American Colonies, contained no statement quite so definite, 
I wrote to him recently to ask whether ho still joined issue with 
Fiske on this question. He replied (February 17th, 1916) that these 
Indians “ were in a sense subject to the Lroquois of New York. 
That they were not specially mild-mannered is evident from the 
fact that when the Iroquois pressed them too hard they bocame 
as fierce as any other Indian warriors.” 

(2) Up to the year 1756 the Assembly of Pennsylvania was pre- 
dominantly Quaker. In many directions, however, its power was 
limited by tho extensive and conflicting powers of the Crown and 
the Proprictary. In 1756 nearly all the Quaker members of the 
Assembly resigned, because the Governor and Council declared 
war against these frontier Indians. They believed that by justice 
and friendly negotiation the tribes could have been detached from 
the French alliance. The Assembly after 1756 maintained some 
of the old policy—e.g., resistance to the encroachments of the Pro- 
rietors—but the Society of Friends was in no way responsible for 
its acts. President Sharpless says of the period 1756-1776 that 
they are “ twenty years which Quakers distinctly repudiate . 
the Quaker conteol ended with 1756. In increasing numbers after 
this date they absented themaglves from the polls” (Quaker 
Experiment, p. 267). The pamphlet cegtroversy of the “ sixtics,” 
mentioned by one of your correspondents, &tusg out of an episode in 
1764, when many inhabitants of Philadelphia, including some young 
Quakers, prepared to take up arms to defend a band af Moravian 
Indians against a lynching party of Presbyterian settlers, who had 
already murdered another band of Indians on the frontier. No 
force was used, as Franklin’s diplomacy availed to dismiss thé 
lynchers, but a pamphlet quarrel followed, between the “ Presby- 
terian” party, who held that the only good Indian was a dead 
Indian, and the “* Quaker”’ party (largely made up of non-Friends), 
who held milder views. 

(3) Mr. D. G. Barron quotes a remarkable document, relating 
what an Indian, through an interpreter, reported that Quakers, 
through an interpreter, said at an Indian conference in 1756 or 1757. 
In 1756 the Society of Friends formed a “ Friendly Association for 
gaining and preserving peace with the Indians by pacific measures ” ; 
and as they had been taunted with an unwillingness to spend money 
on war, offered to give for this purpose “a much larger part of our 
estates, than the heaviest taxes of a war can be expected to provide.” 





were exceptionally peaceful and poor-spirited tribes, and hence 
the success for seventy years of Quaker policy towards them must 





In the noxt two years they spent £5,000 in gifts of goods and clothing, 
and it was mainly by their efforts and those of their Moravias 
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emissary, Frederick Post, that peace was restored. The “ Friendly 
Association” was looked on with disfavour by the Government 
and military authorities, but the Indians, with a mistrust justified 
by their former treatment, refused to negotiate unless Friends 
were present, and representatives of the Society attended three 
conferences at Easton in 1756 and 1757. The course of these con- 
ferences was well known at the time, and was reported by an eye- 
witness, who acted as secretary for the Indians, Charles Thomson, 
in his book, The Alienation of the Delaware and Shawnese Indians. 
Friends were of great service in influencing the Indians to conclude a 
treaty of peace. The negotiations for the Six Nations and the 
Delawares were conducted Tedyuscung, chief sachem, not 
“ Sequarcesere,” as Mr. Barron’s document states. It is possible, of 
course, that the advice reported by the Indian may have been given 
by one of the Government officials, whom he did not distinguish 
from the Quakers, but it is more probable that the story was an 
invention. The English Government seems to have given it no 
credit, and I have found no trace of it in later anti-Quaker contro- 
versy in Pennsylyania.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Marcaret E. Hirst. 





THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 
[To tae EpiToR oF Tum “ SPECTATOR.”} 

S1r,—The Women’s League of Service, which is striving to check 
the death-rate of infants and help the mothers by providing them 
with dinners at various centres in London, is compelled to appeal 
once more to the generous public for support. We feel it only 
needs to be realized that a most serious mortality amongst children 
of the poor is caused by malnutrition and ignorance on the part 
of the mothers. There are more than one hundred deaths per 
thousand births in this country annually, and the result is a most 
terrible loss of population. In view of the terrible losses caused by 
the war it is of supreme national importance that the greatest pos- 
sible number of healthy children should be born and reared. 

At tho centres of the League nourishing dinners are provided, 
and expectant and nursing mothers are invited to attend for in- 
struction in mothercraft, hygiene, cookery, laundry, and needlework. 
A woman doctor attends, and advises in special cases. <A trained 
health visitor with voluntary lady visitors follows up this instruc- 
tion in the homes. Last year $27 women were provided with 45,737 
dinners, of which 15,317 were given freo and tho rest were paid for 
by tho women. Each centre is managed by a local Committee of 
voluntary helpers under the Central Committes. Visitors will be 
welcomed on any weekday at 2 p.m. at the following centres :— 
128 Pentonville Road, N.; 111 Bridge Road West, Battersea, 
8.W.; 49 Church Street, Minories, E.; 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. ; 
89 Lisson Street, W.; 161 Sulgrave Road, Hammersmith, W. ; 
8t. Luke’s Square, Tidal Basin, E. 

The King and country need every one of their children. Wo 
cannot all take part in the war, but this is a work in which every one 
ean assist. Premises have had to be extended and new ones taken. 
The rise in the cost of food has entailed an increase in expenditure 
which must bo met. The Board of Education halves the expenses 
of cach centre by its grant for educational purposes, so that tho 
value of each donation is practically doubled. The work of the 
League will, we feel sure, appeal to all who realize what the present 
hoavy drain on our best manhood must entail in the future. The 
office is at 314 Mortimer Street, W., where the Honorary Treasurer, 
Mrs. Lewis Wallace, will gratefully acknowledge any contributions 
that may be sent to her.—We are, Sir, &c., 

FE. Ancaster; AGnes ANsTRUTHER; Frorencs E. 
Barretr (M.D., M.D.S.); R. J. Camppery (Rev., M.A.) ; 
Hucn B. Cuapman (Rev., M.A.); Onive GReEvILLe ; 
Geratping Mayo; Viovet Stuart-Worttey; SyDEN- 
nam (G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., G.C.LE.); Payiturs SypEnuAM ; 
Bernarp Vaucuan (Rev., D.D.). 





FIELD GLASSES AND TELESCOPES: ON LOAN OR 
FOR SALE. 
[To tne Eprror or Tus “ Sprcraton.”] 
8ir,—Will Pa find me space to name a development in the scheme 
inaugurated by the late Lord Roberts for providing field glasses 
and telescopes for the Forces in the Field ? The generous patriotism 
of the rye has put no less than twenty-five thousand at the 
disposal of his Fund for the period of the war. It well may be that, 
after this impressive figure, not many more can be expected on 
loan. The Ministry of Munitions, in collaboration with the Fund, 
has now made special arrangements to value and purchase any glasses 
sent for the purpose. I am instructed to receive and acknowledge 
them and hand them to the Ministry. A label giving the name 
and address of the sender should be attached to each instrument, 
and in the caso of instruments offered for sale the words “ For 
valuation and sale” should be added. The despatch of instruments 
so marked will be taken as indicating willingness to accept the 
Government valuation figure as final. Instruments not so marked 
will be regarded as being sent to Lady Roberts Field Glass Fund. 
These will be engraved with a registered number, and returned, as 
far as circumstances permit, at the end of the war. The following 
are now urgently needed cither on loan or for sale at the valuation 
price: (1) Prismatic ficld glasses; (2) good non-prismatic field 
glasses ; (3) telescopes—(a) large instruments on separate or attached 
stands, (6) portable telescopes of the deer-stalking type. Address 
for sending: The Manager of Lady Roberts Ficld Glass Fund, 
National Service League, 72 Victoria Strect, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun Penoyre, Manager. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 





expression. In such ins'ances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of ae 
is considered of sufficient interests and imporiance to warran) 
publication 








POETRY. 


INTONUIT DOMINUS. 


TuunpeErs and lightnings and the trumpet pealing 
Loud, through the smoke of Sinai aflame, 
Witnessed to Israel at the Law’s revealing, 
Told of the terrors of Jehovah’s namo. 


Yea, and to us with lightning and with thunder, 
Veiling in cloud the glory of Thy throne, 

Bowing the mountains, rending rocks asunder, 
Lord, Thou art come to make Thy judgments known, 


Thou wouldst have made of us a chosen nation, 
Wentest before us in the days of old; 

But we have scorned thy guidance and salvation, 
Moulded and made us images of gold. 


Therefore from over us Thy hand is taken, 
Therefore Thy indignation waxeth hot: 

Lord, we forsook Thee, and Thou hast forsaken 3 
Lord, we forgot Thee, and Thou hast forgot. 


Nay! to our troubling though Thy face Thou hidest, 
Surely for chastening are our sorrows sent, 

Surely for healing and in love Thou chidest : 
Thou wilt repent Thee—shall not we repent ? 


Shall we not come with contrite heart and lowly, 
Cast ourselves down before Thy morcy-seat, 

Call on Thy name, Almighty and All-holy, 
Pleading for pardon, fallen at Thy foot ? 


Ayo! for Thy holiness from sin can quicken, 

Aye! for Thy might from weakness can make strong, 
Healer of the guilty, Stayer of the stricken, 

Turn Thou at last our sadness into song. 


Death and the powers of darkness are around us, 
Sorely we need Thy succour and Thy grace ; 
Let not Thy wrathful countenance confound us, 

Show us again the brightness of Thy face, 


That, with a solemn gladness of thanksgiving, 
Even as the ransomed in the courts above, 
We, for Thy great redemption and forgiving, 
Ever may hymn Thy everlasting love. 
Ash Wednesday, 1918. 


BOOKS. 


——@——— 
SOUTH OF PANAMA.* 

Tue graphic account which Lord Bryce published in 1912 of 
his travels in South America dees not purport to be a political 
disquisition on the present conditions and future prospects of 
the South American Republics. Nevertheless, an observant 
statesman of Lord Bryce’s calibro could not visit a country 
which teems with political problems of the highest interest 
and importance without forming opinions and offering some 
conjectures as to the manner in which they admitted of solution. 
Lord Bryce, like most liberally minded politicians, is an optimist. 
Without attempting to ignore the defects of South American 
institutions, or to deny that the name Republic is often used 
to veil methods of government which depart widely from 
Republican ideals, he none the less takes, on the whole, a hopeful 
view of the future of South American democracy. “ Pessimism,” 
he truly says, “is easior than optimism, as it is easier to destroy 
than to construct.” It is as well that the other side of the 
question should be known and studied. It has now been 
presented to the world by Professor Edward Ross, of the Wis- 
consin University, in a work of great interest and of high 
literary merit. Professor Ross throws diplomatic reticence and 
discretion to the winds. He knows that “it is the traditional 
policy of the United States to cultivate the friendship of the 
South Americans,” but he adds: “ I have done nothing of the 
sort. My first obligation is not to National Policy but to 
—FSouth of Panama. By Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D. LL.D. Loudon; 
George Allen and Unwin. [10s. 6d. net.) 


T. E. Pace. 
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Truth.” It must be admitted that the truth, as expounded by 
Professor Ross, is not generally complimentary to the inhabitants 
or to the institutions of South America, but it has to be borne 
in mind that many of the most unfavourable conclusions at 
which he arrives are based on his experiences in Ecuador and 
Colombia—countries which were not visited by Lord Bryce, 
“Light and freedom,” he says, “ wax as you go South from 
Panama.” 

A single example will suffice to show how two competent 
political observers, with much the same facts before them, may 
arrive at opposite conclusions. Lord Bryce witnessed an election 
at Santiago. He commends the manner in which the proceedings 
were conducted, and he even says that the system of Propor- 
tional Representation adopted in Chile is well worthy of study 
by political students in other countries. Professor Ross, on the 
other hand, contends that the Chilean electoral methods, though 
superior to those adopted in Ecuador, where the success of the 
Government candidate is secured by the rough but effective 
method of employing troops to drive hostile voters away from 
the polling-booths, is still open to great animadversion. The 
inguilinos (labourers) used all, as a matter of course, to vote as 
their masters directed. Now, however, it appears that many of 
them expect to be paid, and that a contested election costs the 
candidate from three to ten thousand dollars, which have to be 
spent on bribes. Our past electoral history debars us from 
indulging in too severe a condemnation on proceedings of this 
nature. For instance, Sir George Trevelyan relates in his Life 
of Charlos Fox that, at an inquiry into the Shoreham election 
of 1764, a witness stated that all the members of the local 
club “would vote for the candidate who would give them 
most money,” and that one of them, by way of emphasizing 
their resolve to do so, added: “ Yes, damn him, if he was a 
Frenchman.” 

It was a somewhat unfortunate accident that the chance 
suggestion thrown out by a German Professor (Waldseemiiller) 
led to the name of the Florentino, Americus Vespuccius, being 
given to the whole of the Western World. The nomenclature 
has tended to engender the idea that some sort of special affinity 
exists between the Northern and Southern Continents. As a 
matter of fact, the very roverse is the case, Not only are the 
inhabitants of North and South America severed in a very 
marked degree by all the racial, religious, and other points of 
dissimilarity which exist between divers countries of the Old 
World, but the conditions under which the fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-contury Spaniards and Englishmen engaged in the 
original work of conquest differed so widely as to leave an 
abiding mark on the subsequent history of the two constituents. 
Moreover, those conditions, whilst they were singularly adapted 
for the display of the most vigorous characteristics of the 
Northern, served rather to enhance the defects of the Southern 
race. Tho wealth of North America was mainly agricultural, 
that of South America mineral. The natives in the former case 
were warlike and unaccustomed to labour. The Englishmen 
either exterminated them or drove them back into the recesses 
of their primeval forests. Tho English were thus driven to work 
with their own hands, and in doing so they developed all those 
qualities of energy and resourcefulness which are the natural 
consequences of self-exertion. The aborigines of the Southern 
Continent were relatively docile and were inured to labour. 
The Spaniards enslaved them, and in doing so undermined 
their own national character. They ignored the dignity of 
labour, and thus encouraged the growth of that “ dry-rot of 
indolence”” which, Professor Ross maintains, is still the abiding 
curse of some of the South American Republics. The objects 
and methods of the two races also diverged widely. The 
English colonized. The Spaniards exploited. The occasional 
identity of political interests has not served to overcome the 
innate repulsion between the two races. To this day, an Anglo- 
Saxon in South America is dubbed with the title, intended to be 
uncomplimentary, of ‘ Gringo"; whilst in North America an 
Italian, Spaniard, or Portuguese is called by the no more 
flattering name of a “ Dago.” 

Professor Ross states, and emphasizes his statement by the 
use of italics, that “the momentous basic fact” of South 
American life is that, “from the Rio Grande down the West 
Coast to Capo Horn, free agricultural labour as we know it does 
not exist.” Along the East Coast tho caso is different. During 
the dictatorship of Rosas (1835-52), the Argentine labourers 
“shook off tho last fetters of feudalism.” But Argentina must 
be excepted from all South American generalizations, It stands 





by itself. It is “a land of hope, where lifo is on the up curve, 
not for traders and planters alone—men with capital—but for 
the wage-earners as well." The working classes are not, as 
elsewhere, ill-clad, ill-fed, and down-trodden. Immigration is 
encouraged, and is conducted on highly intelligent lines. Educa- 
tion is being rapidly developed. Publio libraries have been 
established. Lord Bryce calls Argentina “ the United States of 
the Southern Hemisphere.” 

The picture given by Professor Ross of the condition of the 
labouring classes on the West Coast is gloomy in the extreme, 
neither is there any reason for supposing that it is exaggerated, 
At Quito “slavery and ill-treatment have sunk the native 
population into the depths of degradation and hopelessness.” 
Throughout Ecuador, the peons are in a state of “virtual 
slavery.” The status of the agricultural labourers is at its nadis 
in Colombia. “The peon is virtually a serf, bound to work 
all his life for a nominal wage.” A Bolivian local newspaper 
described “the moral, intellectual, and material condition of 
the Indians” as “ the worst possible”; but the Aymara, being 
@ more virile and warlike race than most other tribes, appear 
to be awakening to the necessity of effort on their own behalf, 
Conflicts have taken place, and the Bolivians are said to be 
living “in the crater of a slumbering volcano.” In the mean 
while, the President issues orders to his subordinates to enforce 
the laws designed for the protection of Indians, but thoy are 
neglected. 

In Peru, matters are slightly better, but still very bad. A 
Native-Rights Association has been formed at Lima, but ite 
influence is not widely extended. A Committee of the House 
of Commons reported in June, 1913, that “the Putumayo case is 
but a shockingly bad instance of conditions of treatment thas 
are liable to be found over a wide area in South America.” The 
failure to check barbarous proceedings of this sort is due, Pro- 
fessor Ross thinks, not to any want of zeal on the part of the 
Government at Lima, but to the fact that the Judges and 
Prefects who are sent to inquire into them always fall victims 
to the pressure and to the bribery of those who are interested 
in preventing any check being placed on the abuses of the 
system under which rubber is collected. Indians are entrapped 
into signing contracts, often when drunk, without having the 
least idea that in doing so they become liable to be sent a 
hundred miles away to toil in a freezing mine-gallery or a hot 
eane-field, where they will be practically slaves without the 
possibility of obtaining any legal protection from the ill- 
treatment and exactions of their employers. 

It cannot be said that there is as yet any “‘ Indian question ® 
in South America. The Indians are numerous. They are 
believed, exclusive of half-breeds, to number some eight millions, 
They are a highly prolific race, but owing to drink, disease, and 
unsanitary conditions the mortality amongst them is appalling, 
At Bogota, it is stated, eighty per cent. of the children dic before 
they attain the age of two years. Save in a few rare and excep- 
tional instances, the Indians are too timid and ignorant to de 
anything to assert their own rights. Even in advanced Argentina 
the peons are “unbelievably stupid.” One-handled ploughs 
have been introduced because they could not be taught to 
manipulate ploughs with two handles. Little or nothing is done 
to apply a remedy to their ignorance. In the more backward 
Republics, the Indians are no more educated, and perhaps evea 
less educated, than they were in the days of the Incas. Yet 
it is clear that, without either a revolution or vory drastic change, 
a great deal might be done to improve the lot of the Indian serfa, 
not only without injuring, but even with the result of bottering 
the position of, the employers. In Ecuador, “one planter 
wiped out all debts due to him from peons, with the result that 
his peons worked for him six days a week instead of four, and, 
having cash to look forward to, they worked better.” But 
any concessions of this nature are generally condemned by 
South American public opinion. In Chile, which is far more 
advanced than some of the more northern Republics, the 
proprietors were scandalized because an Amorican “ provided 
his four hundred inguilinos with tables, benches, and great tubs 
of beans from which each could help himself.” It is satisfactory 
that Professor Ross is able to add: “ He finally had the best 
inquilinos in the district.” It is greatly to be hoped that the 
Peruvians, Chileans, and others will eventually learn the lesson 
which is taught by the experience of all the world—namely, that 
freo labour is not only more humane, but also more remuncrative, 
than serfdom. But it will probably be long before this lesson 
is learnt. In Chile, the state of education of many of the 
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upper classes would appear to be very backward. A Chilean 
lady asked a woman Protestant missionary “if the mis- 
sionaries were not in league with the Rothschilds to buy souls 
for Satan.” 

The treatment of the pure Indians is not the only, nor, indeed, 
is it, politically speaking, the most important, problem that 
awaits solution at the hands of future generations in South 
America, Argentina is a “ white man’s country.” So also, 
even to a greater extent, is Uruguay. Although Lord Bryco 
very rightly indicates that the existence of the Magyars of 
Hungary, the Finns of Finland, and the Basques of the Western 
Pyrenees constitutes a convincing proof of the fallacy of sup- 
posing that the Indo-Europeans are naturally and invariably 
superior to all the so-called non-Aryan races, it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that real progress in South America stands 
in direct proportion to the prevalence of untainted white blood. 
Outside Argentina and Uruguay, the mestizo element generally 
predominates, having been fostered by the relatively slight 
repugnance to intermarriage between the white and coloured 
races which distinguishes the Southern Latins from the Northern 
Teutons. ‘The future of tropical South America,” Professor 
Ross says, “‘ turns on the value of mixed blood.” The “ wisest 
sociologist in Bolivia” assured him that “the failure of the 
South American Republics has been due to mestizo domination,” 
and that the only hope for the future lay in a large white immi- 
gration. A German educational authority, after an experience 
of four years, came to the conclusion that “the crossing of 
races has produced a chaotic, unstable, nervous organization, 
resulting in a type at war with itself.” The Germans, of whom 
a large number aro settled in South America, appear generally 
to be of opinion that by discipline alone can the national 
character of the South Americans be improved and strengthened. 
The view is typical of modern German thought; but it is 
earnestly to be hoped, in the interests both of the South 
Americans themselves and of the rest of the civilized world, 
that neither pure-blooded Spaniards, mestizos, nor Indians 
are destined to be subjected to the ruthless and demoralizing 
influence of Teutonic Kultur. In default of this drastic 
and disastrous remedy, time can alone provide a solution. It 
would be in the highest degree presumptuous even for the best- 
informed political prophet to venture on any confident 
prediction as to what the nature of that solution will be. 

CromMER. 


THE SUPERMAN IN LITERATURE.* 
Tue Nietzschean idea of the superman is so familiarly associated 
with the German motive in making war that Herr Berg’s attempt 
—translated into excellent English—to trace the superman 
through literature deserves some notice. At the same time, 
we ought to say at once that we doubt the genuine value of such 
attempts almost as much as we mistrust the superman himself. 
The Nietzschean superman is a windy, crack-brained, egotistical 
conception, and when sane men are shown to have helped to build 
up the idea we ask ourselves whether their reputed contributions 
are not entirely fanciful. In one sense reasonable men can be 
easily proved to have helped the development of fantastic ideas, 
since there are points at which all philosophies and all religions 
touch, and even overlap. But what is the good of proving that ? 
We are convinced before we begintoread. The literary examples 
of the gradual evolution of the superman which Herr Berg 
cites have an appearance of coherency, and yet if we remember 
the inevitable entanglement of philosophic and religious principles 
our judgment must be that his selection is purely arbitrary. 
He might have gone back much further than he does. The 
Messianic hope was, if you please to say so, nothing but the vision 
of a superman. And yet when you have put it so, and con- 
nected the moving Hebraic principle with a German decadent 
philosophy, have you achieved any conclusion distinguishable 
from nonsense ?. We think not. Again, it might be plausibly 
argued that Chinese ancestor-worship is purely the cult of the 
superman. As Herr Berg himself says, he might have traced 
the idea back to Plato’s dvhp Baciduixds, or to Dante’s universal 
monarch, or to Machiavelli ; and why he did not—why he should 
have thought one pedigree worth tracing and another not— 
we cannot imagine. As it is, he attributes a large share in the 
creation of the superman to Renan, whose portrait appears as a 
frontispiece, looking very comfortable and homely and worlds 
removed from what a German would wish the sponsor of a 
superman to be. Poor Renan! Nor do we understand quite 








* The Superman in Modern Literature. By Leo Berg, 
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what Herr Berg is at in his own beliefs. He unfolds the idea of 
the superman with something like enthusiasm, but when it comes 
to saying how it would work in practice he cries off. He tells ug 
that the German people of to-day—if we understand him rightly 
—could not have a superman because they are too servile ; they 
are not sufficiently of the mould of supermen themselves. We 
take leave to say, however, that it is precisely the servility of 
the German popular mind which makes all this rubbish about 
supermen attractive and credible. A mind which sees the 
qualities of a superman in the Hohenzollerns, and regards the 
German people as a super-race (proved in diplomacy, Kultur, 
and war), is slavish enough to believe in the existence of anything 
—even something which it is quite incapable of creating. 

But let us look only at tho streams of speculation which haye 
united, according to Herr Berg, to produce the hero of modern 
culture. The positivism of Comte, Kant’s subjective idealism, 
Darwin’s theory of evolution, the will-philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer, Goethe, Hegel, Kierkegaard, Renan, Emerson, Carlyle, 
and many other tendencies and persons, share the honour, 
Herr Berg remarks that to Emerson is due the idea that a hero 
must come from heroic surroundings. To Emerson the hero 
was representative; he was not the foundation of heroism as 
he was to Carlyle, still less was he the goal of heroism as in ths 
Nietzschean philosophy. The contribution of Renan was, in 
effect, to gather up and revive the discussions of the limits of 
personal power which had been suggested by the carcer of 
Napoleon. Can the world be destroyed by water or fire? 
asked the French men of science of Napoleon’s day. Renan 
answered that it could conceivably be destroyed, and that the 
men who acquired the means to destroy it would be absolute 
rulers of it :— 

“* The day, in fact,’ says Renan, ‘ when some intellectual aristo. 

crats acquired the means of destroying the globe, their sovereignty 
would be assured. They would reign by force of absolute terror, 
having in their hand the existence of all ; one might almost say that 
they would be gods, and that the primitive theology dreamt of by 
the poet would become a reality—Primus in orbe deos fecit timor.’ 
Two elements compose Renan’s idea of the Superman, the principle 
of reason, and the Hegelian principle of the Godhead, which is yet 
to be realised. As a matter of fact, his ‘ gods’ have still an Overlord 
—Reason, whom they serve. They must form a strong social caste, 
in order that their god may become all-powerful.” 
But Renan, after all, was only amusing himself in pressing his 
thoughts to the logical culminations beloved of Frenchmen. 
To make him part-creator of the Nietzschean superman is really 
enough to cause the most orthodox opponent of Renan’s de- 
structive criticism of Christianity to rise up inhis defence. The 
manner in which Renan’s sportive fancy played with Shake- 
speare’s J'empest would be enough, one would have thought, to 
caution Herr Berg. But, on the contrary, Herr Berg quotes 
Renan’s speculations on the theme of The Tempest as evidence of 
the growth of the superman in his brain. Renan, dreaming 
away the morning hours at Ischia, wondered in writing what 
would be the outcome of such a rule as Prospero, who governed 
Nature and men, exercised over the half-animal Caliban. Pros- 
pero has taught Caliban to speak and express emotions, and, as 
Emerson says, has “ disenchanted’ him from his rude state of 
animality. And Caliban thanks Prospero with the whole 
intensity of his hatred. The worst of it is that Caliban, who 
mistrusts the learning which roused him from his brutish state, 
would be able to prevail against Prospero, for he could stir up 
people as ignorant and as non-understanding as himself. Finally, 
when this stupid mob had combined with “ culture,” not appre- 
ciating it or using it, but still boasting it, the rulo of such reason 
as Prospero relied upon would be at an end. All this was a 
characteristic enough image for Renan dreamily to create as he 
listened to the chirping of the cicadas, but to say that his thoughts 
on the need for an aristocracy of learned men envisaged tho 
superman in any senso worth considering—well! The point 
where Renan seems to be nearest to the German idea is when 
he says that if there is any country in which a State founded 
on reason can be reared it is Germany. Yet when he was 
nearest to the truth he was to be proved in tho event furthest 
from it. Tho German State is built, after all, upon a reason, 
but certainly not on reason. 

After reading so far no one need be surprised to be told that 
the idea of the superman has been carricd on by Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, and even by the great Russian novelist Dostoievsky. We 
must here quote something from Strindberg’s new decalogue 
at the ond of his T'schandala. At all events it brings our feet 
back to firm ground, and shows us whither the Nietzschean 
insanity leads. Clough wrote a “ New Decalogue” to point 
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men by means of his barbed satire back to the rightness and 





deur of the old one. But Strindberg meant his new com- 
mandments seriously enough, in the sense that he really believed 
that great men can rise only by making a ladder of the weak :— 

“At the end of his book, Strindberg seta up the new table of 
commandments. ‘Thus wrote the wise Manu, with the object of 
creating a race of degraded periahs to lie below as warm, fertilising 
manure, 80 that the noble Aryan race might grow and every century 

roduce one blossom like the aloe. Tschandala, the fruit of adultery, 
incest, and crime, may only eat garlic and rotten onions; no one 
may bring him corn or fruit or water and fire. Tschandala may 
draw no water from rivers, springs, or wells, but only from marshes 
and puddles which fill the foot-tracks of cattle. Tschandala ma 
not wash himself, but water shall only be handed to him to quenc 
his thirst. ‘Tschandala may never have a fixed abode; he must 
wear clothes taken from corpses; use picces of old iron when he 
wishes to adorn himself, and must pray only to evil spirits. Thus 
wrote the wise Manu.’” 

Herr Berg finally introduces us to a constellation of modern 
German writers who sing the superman. We need not trouble 
the reader with them. ‘They ono and all write sickly rubbish, 
unless Herr Berg has quoted unfairly from their works. Conradi 
alone among them is described as a genius. He is the author 
of the inspiriting lines :— 

“Tam my own Dalai Lama, 
lam my own Messiah.” 

The moral of the book, if there is one, seems to us to be this. 
Philosophers and men of letters may launch ideas into the 
world from the ferment of their studious brains, and very often 
not mean very much by them. But sensual, ambitious, and less 
philosophic men seize upon these ideas, and make them the 
pretext, if not the inspiration, of gross and material policies. All 
men of lotters, therefore, should weigh their responsibility when 
they write. And as for mad men of letters, it is desirable that 
they should not be treated indulgently because they happen 
to write with grace or ploasing rhetoric, but should be judged 
and condemned by the ordinary tests of the mental alienist. 





RUPERT BROOKE'S LETTERS FROM AMERICA.* 

A PECULIAR interest attaches to this volumo, apart from the 
intrinsic merit of the letters from America, Canada, and the 
South Seas originally contributed by Rupert Brooke to the 
Westminster Gazette and the New Statesman, and here collected 
in permanent form. For they are prefaced by an ossay by 
Mr. Heary James—the last thing he ever wrote for publication— 
in which, a veteran of the pen, he utters his ave atque vale to 
the most brilliant of the young English writers who have perished 
inthe war. Mr. Henry James’s tribute to Rupert Brooke, whom 
he knew as well as admired, is notable alike for the generosity 
and sensitive appreciation which always marked his relations 
with other writers, and for tho extreme elaboration of his later 
style—that delicate and complicated machine devised to express 
the most recondite nuances of meaning. At times we own to 
finding it obscure, but it is remarkable how under the stress of 
emotion Mr. James’s diction suddenly clarifies, and we come 
across a generous thought, a fine criticism, simply and con- 
vincingly expressed. How gonuine that emotion was Mr. 
James’s friends need not to be reminded. ‘The present writer, 
who can hardly claim to have been more than an acquaintance, 
met him for the last time shortly before his naturalization as a 
British citizen, and remembers vividly how he spoke, in broken 
accents, of the sacrifice in the war of ‘“‘ the best blood and seed 
and breed of England”; and none of tho inroads into that heroic 
stock touched him more closely than the death, in his golden 
prime, of Rupert Brooke. For of him it might well be said, 
in the laconic simplicity of the Latin epitaph, neminem tristem 
fecit. Mr. Henry James dwells on his felicity. Rupert Brooke 
did not fulfil Goethe’s maxim, for he cannot be said to have 
eaten his bread with tears, but he was unspoiled by the 
admiration which his rare assemblage of gifts, physical and 
mental, extorted from old and young. In a striking passage 
Mr. James compares his modernity with that of Byron :— 

“ Rupert Brooke, young, happy, radiant, extraordinarily endowed 
and irresistibly attaching, virtually met a soldier's death, met it 
in the stress of action and the all but immediate presence of the 
enemy ; but he is before us as a new, a confounding and superseding 
example altogether, an unprecedented image, formed to resist 
erosion by time or vulgarisation by reference, of quickened possi- 
bilities, finer ones than ever before, in the stuff poets may be noted 
as made of. With twenty reasons fixing the interest and the charm 


that will henceforth abide in his name and constitute, as we may 
say, his legend, he submits all helplessly to one in particular which 
is, for appreciation, the least personal to him or inseparable from 
* Letters from America, By Rupert Brooke. With a Preface by Heary 
James, London: Sidgwick and Jackson, (7s. 6d. net.) 











him, and he does this because, while he is still in the highest degree 
of the distinguished eat and quality, we happen to feel him even 
more markedly and significantly ‘ modern.’ his is why I speak 
of the mixture of his clements as new, feeling that it governs his 
example, put by it in a light which nothing else could have equally 
contributed—so that Byron for instance, who startled his con- 
temporaries by taking for granted scarce one of the articles that 
formed their comfortable faith and by revelling in almost everything 
that made them idiots if he himself was to figure as a child of truth, 
looks to us, by any such measure, comparat.vely plated over with 
the impenetrable rococo of his own rye I speak, I hasten to add, 
not of Byron's volume, his flood and his fortune, but of his really 
having quarrelled with the temper and the accent of his age still 
more where they might have helped him to expression than where 
he but flew in their face. He hugged his pomp, whereas our un- 
speakably fortunate young poet of to-day, linked like him also, for 
consecration of the final romance, with the isles of Greece, took 
for his own the whole of the poetic consciousness he was born to, 
and moved about in it as a stripped young swimmer might have 
kept splashing through blue water and coming up at any point that 
friendliness and fancy, with every prejudice shed, might determine. 
Rupert expressed us all, at the highest tide of our actuality, and was 
the creature of a freedom restricted only by that condition of his 
blinding youth, which we accept on the whole with gratitude and 
relief—given that I qualify the condition as dazzling even to himsclf.’* 
This “wondrous modernity” Mr. James analyses as a 
flowering of “the exquisite civility, the social instincts of 
the race, poetically expressed.” Rupert Brooke was “an 
ideal image of English youth, at once radiant and reflec- 
tive”; he never lost the bloom of the inbred “ public 
school character.” Again, “no young man had ever so 
naturally taken on under the pressure of life the poetic 
nature, and shaken it so free of every encumbrance by simply 
wearing it as he wore his complexion or his outline.” It was 
perhaps his public-school upbringing that made him at times 
farouche in his verse. ‘“* Never was a young singer either less 
obviously sentimental, or less addicted to the twang of the 
guitar. . . . His irony, his liberty, his pleasantry, his paradox, 
and what I have called his perversity [his occasional preoccupa- 
tion with the unpleasant] are all nothing if not young.” 

The letters, which form the body of the volume, bear out the 
claims and reserves of Mr. Henry James’s preface. They are 
extremely frank, but,-to quote Mr. James, “ what we note in 
particular is that he likes, to all appearance, many more things 
than he doesn’t, and how superlatively he is struck with the 
promptitude and wholeness of the American welcome and of 
allits friendly service.” Written for newspapers and with regard 
to limitations of space, they are wonderfully free from tho 
defects and excesses of the modern journalist. Whether he is 
giving his impressions of New York skyscrapers or sky signs, 
the aura of Boston, the spirit of the Canadian landscape, or the 
divergent tempers of East and West Canada, he achieves the 
result, rare in so young an observer, of being at once sincere, 
critical, and yet appreciative of the unfamiliar. And the record 
is frequently illumined by comments or reflections of a true 
poetic quality, as in his impressions of the Great Lakes :— 

“There is something ominous and unnatural about these great 

lakes. The sweet flow of a river, and the unfriendly restless vitality 
of the sea, men may know and love. And the little lakes we have in 
Europe are but as fresh-water streams that have married and settled 
down, alive and healthy and comprehensible. Rivers (except 
the Saguenay) arc human. The sca, very properly, will not be 
allowed in heaven. It has no soul. It is unvintageable, crucl, 
treacherous, what you will. But, in the end—while we have it with 
us—it is all right; even though that all-rightness result but, as with 
France, from the recognition of an age-long feud and an irremediable 
lack of sympathy. But these monstrous lakes, which ape the 
ocean, are not proper to fresh water or salt. They have souls 
serceptibly, and wicked ones. AVe steamed out, that day, over a 
at, stationary mass of water, smooth with the smoothness of 
metal or polished stone or one’s finger-nail. There was a slight 
haze everywhere. The lake was a terrible dead-silver colour, the 
gleam of its surface shot with flecks of blue and a vapoury enamel- 
green. It was like a gigantic silver shie'd. Its glint was inexplicably 
sinister and dead, like the glint on glasses worn by a blind man. 
In front the steely mist hid the horizon, so that the oceasional rock 
or little island and the one ship in sight seemed hung in air, They 
were reflected to a preternatural length in the glassy floor. Our 
boat appeared to leave no wake; those strange waters closed up 
foamlessly behind her. But our black smoke hung, away back on 
the trail, in a thick, clearly-bounded cloud, becalmed in the hot, 
windless air, very close over the water, like an evil soul after death 
that cannot win dissolution.” 
If it be, as it surely is, a test of a man’s descriptive and imagina- 
tive powers to write something fresh and impressive about 
Niagara, Rupert Brooke certainly emerges from the ordeal with 
no common distinction. We give as our last quotation his picture 
of the Canadian Falls :— 

“ Half a mile or so above the Falls, on either side, the water of the 
reat stream begins to run more swiftly and in confusion. It 
escends with ever-growing speed. It begius chattering and leaping, 
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breaking into a thousand ripples, throwing up joyful fingers of 

ray. Sometimes it is divided by islands and rocks, sometimes 
the eye can see nothing but a waste of laughing, springing, foamy 
waves, turning, crossing, even seeming to stand for an instant erect, 
but always borno impcetuously forward like a crowd of triumphant 
feasters. Sit close down by it, and you see a fragment of the torrent 
against the sky, mottled, steely, and foaming, leaping onward in 
far-flung criss-cross strands of water. Perpetually the eye is on 
the point of descrying a pattern in this weaving, and perpetually 
it is cheated by change. In one place part of the flood plunges 
over a ledge a few feet high and a quarter of a mile or so long, in a 
uniform and stable curve. It gives an impression of almost —v 
concerted movement, poee suddenly out of confusion. But it 
swiftly lost again in the multitudinous tossing merriment. Here 
and thero a rock close to the surface is marked by a white wave that 
faces backwards and seems to be rushing madly up-stream, but 
fis really stationary in the headlong cha But for these signs 
of reluctance, the waters seem to fling themselves on with some 
foreknowledge of their fate, in an ever wilder frenzy. But it is no 
Maetcrlinckian prescience. They prove, rather, that Greek belief 
that the great crashes are preceded by a louder merrimont and @ 
wilder gaiety. Leaping in the sunlight, careless, entwining, clamor- 
ously joyful, the waves riot on towards the verge. But there they 
change. As they turn to the sheer descent, the white and blue and 
slate-colour, in the heart of the Canadian Falls at least, blend and 
deepen to a rich, wondorful, luminous green. On the edge of disaster 
the river seems to gather herself, to pause, to lift a head noble in 
ruin, and then, with a slow grandeur, to plunge into the eternal 
thunder and white chaos below. Where the stream runs shallower 
it is a kind of violet colour, but both violet and green fray and frill 
to white as they fall. The mass of water, striking some ever-hidden 
baso of rock, leaps up the whole two hundred feet in pinnacles 
and domes of spray. The spray falis back into the lower river 
once more ; all but a little that fines to foam and white mist, which 
drifts in layers along the air, graining it, and wanders out on the 
wind over the trees and gardens and houses, and so vani x 





THE ROUND TABLE. 

Tar now number of the Round Table is as good as ever. But 
the Round Table is the despair of the magazine reviewer, because 
it is not a magazine in the ordinary sense—that is, a bundle of 
detached articles—but rather a serial book, or, to be more 
minute, a serial chain of books. In the present number the first 
and most memorable article deals with “‘ Prussianism versus 
Commonwealth.” Hore are set forth the two views of inter- 
national relations—that which governs democratio liberal 
Britain, and that which governs autocratic, sorvile Prussia. 
Another admirable article, and one of the first importance, is 
** Production in Peace and War,” a problem often dealt with 
in the Spectator, and one to which we hope very soon to return. 
Yet a third notable article in this memorable number is “ The 
Problem of Women in Industry.” In all three we get the 
maximum of dry light without pedantry. The writers in the 
Round Table know how to be sound, moderate, and reasonable 
without being cold and fishlike. They not only moralize their 
strain, but humanize it. Their Imperialism is not of the dread- 
ful inanimate Frankenstein Prussian model, but is living, human, 
and lovable. It is no mere abstraction, but something with a 
heart that beats against its side. Finally we may call atten- 
tion to an illuminating paper on “ America’s Reaction to 
the War.” 





THE MAGAZINES, 
Tar first place in the now Nineteenth Century is given toSir Francis 
Piggott’s paper on “‘ The Reorganisation of the Empire: Counsels 
of Perfection.” Theoretically, the claim of the Dominions to 
a direct share in the management of Imperial affairs has been 
greatly strengthened by the events of the last two years. Practi- 
eally, Sir Francis Piggott finds that their representation at 
Westminster would be unworkable and inefficacious. He 
suggests, accordingly, that if the present system is in any way 
to be adapted to the new conditions, the Dominions should be 
represented at Cabinet meetings long antecedent to the out- 
break of war; that the administration of foreign affairs should 
be removed from the area of party politics, as a corolldry to the 
now accepted principle of continuity in foreign policy; that the 
status and responsibilities of the Permanent and Under Secre- 
taries should be developed from that of Civil Servants to Assistant- 
Secretaries of State; and that Cabinets should be reduced in 
numbers, and only those Ministers called to the meeting whose 
Departments are concerned, or who have special knowledge of 
the subject under discussion, the selection being in the hands of 
the Prime Minister. But the tentative nature of these “ counsels 
of perfection” is sufficiently shown by the final acknowledgment 
of the writer that “ the existing system of Imperial Government, 





Is it not better so?” Lord Cromer’s admirable review, under 
the heading of “Vox Populi,” of Sir Martin Conway's book on 
The Crowd in Peace and War is rich in illustrative comment 
drawn from his own wide experience, on the contentions and 
conclusions of that writer. He demurs, on good grounds, to 
the view that “‘the true measure of civilisation is manners,”” 
Thus we read on p. 532 :— 

“I agree with Sir Martin Conw i : 
ryot, - Egyptian fellah, le Bok © mee , neeed eae 
will generally be better-mannered than an English navvy or a 
French peasant. But when I am told that on that account the 
Egyptians, as a body, are really more civilised than the French of 
than my own countrymen and countrywomen, I cannot help askin 
myself whether, during the whole of the quarter of a century oa 
more that I passed amongst them, I was or was not in a dream.” 
He supports Sir Martin Conway’s view of the influence 
of crowd-pressure by a striking experience of his own 
in Egypt, where the unanswerable arguments of an Indian 
Judge, a staunch Moslem, were powerless to gain even a hearing 
from the Ulema of Cairo. He pays tribute to the courage of 
women in braving crowd-pressure by the violation of social 
conventions; and he tells two interesting stories to illustrate 
the readiness of a crowd to listen to arguments which run counter 
to their feelings and their inaccessibility to high poctry, 
Admitting the need of devising checks on the tyranny of crowd. 
pressure under a democracy, he finds them in the creation of a 
strong, efficient, and intelligent Second Chamber ; in education 
and a more enlightened Press; and, above all, in doing all that 
is possible to diminish the influence of mere ‘‘ crowd-exponents,” 
and to increase that of such “‘ crowd-compellers ’’ as are capable 
of guiding or compelling the crowd to move in the right direction. 
“ Crowds are a necessary concomitant of democratic institutions, 
They cannot be suppressed, but by courageous and skilful 
treatment they may be controlled and guided.”——-We may 
also note Dr. Brend’s interesting paper on “ Infant Mortality”; 
Miss Constance Maud’s plea for a Pure Food Law, such as 
exists in France, in the interest of our children; and Bishop 
Bury’s sympathetic study of “Holy Russia.” 

Sir Thomas Whittaker summarizes the work of the Central 
Control Board in the Contemporary. Applying the test of 
statistics, he points out that convictions for drunkenness have 
fallen by one-third and more in areas where the prosperity of 
the working classes has been greatest. Again, the opinion of 
public authorities, Magistrates, local officials, Chief Constables, 
port authorities, and large employers is overwhelmingly in favour 
of the restrictions. As for the lesser efficacy of the Orders in the 
industrial areas of Scotland, he attributes that result to the 
greater prevalence of the whisky-drinking habit and greater 
laxity in enforcing the law. But he points out that the practi- 
cally universal opinion expressed at the Conference held in 
Glasgow on January 18th was that the Orders did not go far 
enough. Even the representatives of the Trade agreed in urging 
that they should be more strictly enforced, while the Chief 
Constable of Glasgow, the Licensing Court, the Glasgow Herald, 
and the Clyde and Glasgow Shipbuilders’ Associations are in 
favour of the prohibition of the sale of spirits during the war.—— 
Mr. T. Farman writes a most interesting paper on “ The French 
Catholic Church and the War.” We have only space to note 
some of his most striking comments. Good, in his opinion, has 
come out of evil. The French Republican Government, in 
suppressing the exemption from military service of men who 
had already entered the Church or were preparing to take 
Holy Orders, aimed at weakening the Church by sapping the 
recruitment of ministers, and, in the phrase of M. Viviani, by 
“ extinguishing the lights of heaven.” But the salutary influence 
of the soldier-priests has been so great that “even the most 
fervent Catholics no longer denounce the law which put the 
knapsack on the back of the priest, but content themsolves with 
qualifying it as a felix culpa.” Not only did the parish priests 
hasten to rejoin their regiments at the outbreak of the war, but 
also the monks who had been expelled from their native land, 
because they had become members of religious congregations, 
hurried back from far-distant lands to defend their country. 

The March National Review is distinguished from recent 
numbers by two welcome features—the absence of the usual 
long recriminatory article directed against the past misdeeds 
of Cabinet Ministers; and the admission in the reprint, with 
comments, of the Papen Papers that the British Intelligence 
Department is capable of first-rate work. We observe that 
in his paper on “‘ Government and Gloom,” while contending 





with all its vagueness, judged by its magnificent results is a 
thing which has made the whole world wonder, and I ask: 


that “the Five [the War Committee cf the Cabinet] and the 
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Twonty-Two [the Cabinet] as now constituted are a public 
peril,” and gladly acknowledging that the moral of the British 
Amy is splendid, the editor does not refrain from alluding to 
excrescences, weaknesses, and jealousies which flourish at tho 
Front at G.H.Q., “ outside the real brain of the Army.”—— 
“The Fisher Cabal” is a very damaging criticism of the intrigue 
to place Lord Fisher in supreme power at the Admiralty. Into 
the record of the past we prefer not to enter beyond saying that 
it is incomplete, but as regards recent events we may note that 
the writer, who has “ no use for ’’ Mr. Churchill, is none the less 
convinced that “ nothing in the world can absolve Lord Fisher 
from the direct moral responsibility for the immense and disas- 
trous blunder of the Dardanelles expedition ” :— 


“ Kither Lord Fisher, as the highest naval authority, approved 
of the expedition, or he did not. If he did approve of it, events 
have proved his incompetency. If he did not approve of it, it was 
his duty to have stopped the whole business at once. He could 
have stopped it, cither by explaining the situation to the Cabinct, 
to whose war councils he had access, or by proffering his resignation. 
There remains a third hypothesis ; that Lord Fisher neither approved 
nor disapproved, but waited on events. But such an evasion of 
duty would be a grave reproach in itself.” 

Tho writer, who holds that civilian control and political intrigue 
have caused every disaster throughout the war and are still 
allowed to continue, appeals to Mr. Balfour to restore to the 
Board of Admiralty the supreme and unquestioned authority 
which is its right, and to declare plainly that he will not 
permit any orders to be given to the Fleet except by the Board. 
The writer adds that Sir Henry Jackson, First Sea Lord, and 


his naval colleagues possess the absolute confidence of the 


country, a statement which is not altogether reconcilable with 
the editor’s partial support in his “‘ Episodes of the Month”’ of 
the “critical” and “ alarmist’ views expressed by the naval 
expert of the Daily Telegraph. The best article in the number 
is Mr. Frank Fox’s admirable study of “The Anzac ”—the 
fighting Australasian—in “his superabounding national con- 
fidence, his instinctive thought of the British as the Chosen 
People of destiny, his intolerance, his contempt for incapacity.” 
The article is enlivened by some delightful anecdotes, of which 
we may quote the two following :— 

“When the Australian gunboat Protector arrived in Chinese 
waters the British admiral went on board to pay his compliments 
and was not stinting in praise of Australian military and naval 
prowess, Thereupon the Australian band is said to have struck 
up with a tune from The Belle of New York: 

* Of course you can never be like us,’ 

It is perhaps true; certainly possible; for there {fs a touch of 
gay impudence in the Australian character which an ex-Governor 
confessed to me he loved ‘ because it was so young.’ Always one 
comes back to that word ‘young.’ It is, I am convinced, the key 
to an understanding of the Anzac—youth with its enthusiasms, 
rashnesses, faults, shynesses; youth, raw, if you will, but of good 
enerous breed and high intentions; youth to bo treated, if the 

at is to be got out of it, after the tradition of the Public School. 

An English parson who now, back in his rectory in one of the 
fairest counties of England, often looks back with a feeling almost 
of regret at his year in the ‘ Back of Beyond’ of Australia, tells me 
that his first impression was that the Anzac of the bush was cruel 
and pagan. His last impression was that the Anzac wes gencrally 
as fine a Christian as any heaven for human beings would want. 
An incident of this parson’s ‘ conversicn’ (he related) was the entry 
into a far-back town of a band of five men carrying another on a 
stretcher. The six were opal miners with a littlo claim far out in 
the desert. One had been very badly mauled in an explosion. 
The others stopped their profitable work at once and set themselves 
to carry him in to the nearest township with a hospital. The 
distance was forty-five miles. On the road some of the — 
almost perished of thirst, but the wounded man had his drin 
always, end always the bandages on his crushed leg were kept moist 
in the fierce heat of the sun.” 





Dr. Dillon asks in the Fortnightly on what grounds do we 
base the optimism which is now so prevalent. The military 
situation hardly accounts for it, for we are for ever on the 
defensive, and repulses of enemy’s attacks or finely conducted 
retreats, however often they may occur, do not win campaigns. 
Neither is our prospect in the political and diplomatic domain 
any better. The reason of all this Dr. Dillon attributes to the 
fact that “the poisoned source of nearly all our reverses is our 
willingness to allow the conduct of the war to remain in the 
hands of men of peace.” As an instance of this we are told that, 
at a particular period cf the war, in this country “a man of 
far-reaching vision and high organizing capacity” pressed a 
scheme for a landing at Salonika upon the Government, who 
would not consider it because it interfered with a diplomatic 
fencing-bout in which they were then engaged. At the same 
time, it is said that General Gallieni also propounded the plan, 
but it was pronounced visionary. Many months Jater—that is, 


in July—M. Briand took up the proposal, but he was not able 
to convince others. Had the plan been carried out when it 
was first conceived, we should have saved Serbia, and almost 
certainly brought Roumania and Greece actively to our side. 
Dr. Dillon considers that now there are substantial grounds for 
believing that ‘‘ Roumania’s participation in the war is a military, 
not a political, question.” He also announces that “ the tide 
of events is rolling temporarily from West to East,” and expects 
@ double advance on Albania and Salonika. But the battle of 
Verdun has upset this calculation. In a postscript Dr. Dillon 
tells us that he knows, on first-hand authority, that Germany 
has offered terms of peace, but has not found a spokesman 
who will present them to any of the Allied Governments. We 
are tantalized by being told that Dr. Dillon knows what tho 
terms are; but he does not disclose them, except in one par- 
ticular, which is that Germany is to treat with each Ally 
separately. Dr. Dillon says of this attompt to negotiate that it is 
“one of the most hopeful circumstances that have come to my 
knowledge since tho outbreak of the war.”——Mr. Arthur 
Baumann asks the question, “Is Democracy to Blame?” and 
makes a survey of the past, in which he shows that the blunders 
in eighteenth-century wars were far greater than ours at the 
present, and that the successes were largely the result of a com- 
bination of geniuses, with Pitt, Nelson, and Wellington at their 
head. Mr. Baumann also points‘out that the Allies represent 
every form of government—aAutocracy, Limited Monarchy, and 
Republic—that all were equally unprepared, and that all have 
blunderod. It is therefore not just to lay all the blame on demo- 
cratic government alone. Real blame, however, must be laid 
upon the Trade Unions :— 

“The discussions between Mr. Lloyd George and the representa- 
tives of organized labour about wages and output and the em- 
ployment of women are only comparable to the discussion by the 
Council of Constantinople of a theological text while Mahomet was 
thundering at the gates... . Undoubtedly organized labour haa 
retarded the adoption of compulsory military service by a year, 
and thus cost us about £1,000,009,000 and very many lives... . 
Democracy has in eighteen months placed some three million men 
under the Colours well fed, well clothed, and adequately, if slowly, 
armed. What would Marlborough or Wellington have done with 
such an Army? He would have conquered the world.” 

Mr. Davenport Whelpley insists that America in an external 
crisis is entirely dependent on her leaders for guidance, so little 
are foreign affairs understood. This gives enormous powers 
for good or evil to the President. Unfortunately, America has 
taken the wrong road because she has the misfortune to have 
at the head of affairs a man who was not capable of distinguishing 
a titanic struggle between right and wrong from a common 
international brawl. Under the guidance of one capable of 
realizing the greatness of the issue, America might have exercised 
an enormous moral force; now she exercises none. In the past 
she has wearied the world with her boasting that she stands 
for all that is good and progressive among nations, and leads 
the world in moral ideas. The time came for her to act up to her 
words, and she proclaimed herself not only too proud to fight, 
but too careless of right and wrong to protest against the violation 
of laws, human and Divine. 

The article in Blackwood, “A Ship’s Company,” is a vivacious 
account of the doings of a battle-cruiser at the beginning of the 
war, including the part it played in the Bight of Heligoland 
battle. The writer gives us a glimpse of tho spirit of the Navy, 
and in so doing lays us under adebt. From the force of circum- 
stances, we hear so much less about the daily life of the Navy 
than of the Army that we aro grateful for any little insight we 
may get.——Sir William Willcocks gives an extraordinarily 
interesting account of the two and a half years he spent in 
Mesopotamia, when he surveyed the country for the Turkish 
Government with a view to the restoration of its ancient fertility 
by means of the control and use of the waters of tho Tigris and 
Euphrates. Before sctting out in 1908, Sir William asked the 
Khedive how he could best work with the Turks. The Khedive 
told him to come back in three days’ time, when he gave the 
following advice :— 

“(1) Never fall out with the Germans on any point, or they 
will wreck your work. (2) Never mention the word India, as 
the Turks look with dread upon the entry of Indians into the 
Euphrates delta. (3) Every Turkish oficial will pretend to be 
stupid in order to draw you out. ‘hese people are no fools, and 
in their presence you keep your own counsel.” 

“The advice was sound,” says Sir William, “ and stood me in 
good stead all tho time I worked with the Turks.” How trying, 
to the very verge of human endurance, Turks can be is amply 
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£250,000 a year for irrigation work, but Sir William Willcocks 
was often hard put to it to obtain supplies. The Army con- 
sidered that they had a right to this money, and so at any 
moment necessary funds might be diverted. Current expenses 
were paid by cheques, but to get these cashed was not always 
easy. These cheques were countersigned by the Wali of Baghdad 
on a Thursday evening, but Sir William says that he 

“could draw no money on Friday, as it was the Moslem holiday ; 
on Saturday, because it was the Jewish holiday; or on Sunday, 
as the Christians took their day off. The Defterdar, after this 
long break, was too busy to attend to cheques on Monday, so he 
approved the payment on Tuesday evening, and, if my credit at 
the Bank had not been transferred to the Army, I got the money 
on Wednesday.” 

The Arabs of Mesopotamia hate the Turkish Government, and 
aro in a constant state of rebellion. When the surveying party 
was going down the river with a guard of Turkish polico, it was 
noticed that the Turkish flag was not flying on the boat. The 
reason given for its absence was that it had been flung into the 
river because at the sight of it every Arab fired at the boat. 
Well may the natives hate such a Government, which has 
reduced the most fertile ground imaginable to a desert, and has 
no other idea of ruling than of stirring up strife, which it does 
deliberately, between the various tribes. The whole of this 
great tract of territory shows signs in every direction of the 
remains of irrigation works, and Sir William Willcocks says 
that in an incredibly short time the desert could again 
be made to blossom like the rose and capable of sup- 
porting a groat population, and to outdo Egypt in wealth 
and fertility. Here there would be a great outlet for the 
surplus population of India. To restore the prosperity of 
the land it is only necessary to control the excess of water 
in the rivers during three months of the year. This could 
be done by cutting canals, which would carry off the water 
to form vast reservoirs in the desert. Irrigation could then be 
undertaken when the menace of flood had been removed. Nazim 
Pasha, the Wali of Baghdad, was a notable Turk, for he was a 
man of strong character and, strange to say, incorruptible. He 
had been sent away from Constantinople by the Young Turk 
Party, as he was not their willing tool. He determined to leave 
his mark on the city of Baghdad by widening its principal street, 
which was of extreme narrowness. To do this he took advantage 
of an old law, and pulled down the fronts of the houses of British 
residents. Having been educated in France, he was no friend 
of the Germans, and when their Consulate gatden came in the 
way he made his new road across their tennis-lawn. The 
British Consul-General lives with an Indian garrison of seventy 
sepoys and a gunboat stationed on the Tigris in front of the 
house. The line taken by the road ran siraight at the wall of 
the Residency grounds. Baghdad was greatly interested, and 
used to turn out into the street every evening to sce whether the 
Wali’s workmen would knock down the wall :— 

“The Nekib of Baghdad (the highest Sunni Moslem in Arabia 

after tle Sheriff of Mekka) had a house with an overhanging balcony. 
He, too, used to sit out on his balcony and look out for the dis- 
mantling of the Residency wall. The British Resident telegraphed 
to India for orders, and was directed to hand out ball cartridge and 
resist by force any attempt to destroy the wall. As soon as the 
Wali heard of this he turned his roa through a right angle, and 
cut off the balcony of the Nekib’s house!’ 
The Wali’s end was tragic. He was recalled to Constantinople, 
and murdered, possibly by the hand of Enver.——An 0.T.C. 
officor describes his experionces with great humour and sense. 
He traces the movement from the beginning, shows what a 
wonderful success it has been, and tells us that by its means the 
country has actually obtained something for nothing (and what a 
something it is too!), for annually four thousand five hundred 
officers are now being provided by the schools without cost to the 
nation. The writer’s oxperiences of carly days are many of them 
very amusing, as is the account of a Royal review, when the 
only implement he had for eating tinned meat in his tent was 
his toothbrush, the plate being the looking-glass! The tent 
was to be occupied tho next day by Boy Scouts, and he wonders 
what his Scoutmaster successor remarked on the state of 
the looking-glass. Probably the comment was: “ When will 
the Army learn the Scout motto, ‘Be Prepared’?” In quite 
early days it is recorded that a sham fight took place between 
two schools, one of which was driven back in confusion to its 
own gateway, and as a despairing stroke of genius turned on 
the fire-hose. At the “Cease fire!” there issued forth one 
wrathful and drenched opponent—it was the opposition Head- 
Master! 





a 

The United Service Magazine for March contains an interesti 
historical article entitled “The Prussians at Waterloo,” by 
Major T. E. Compton. It deals with the German boast that 
“the Prussians saved the English from destruction at Waterloo,” 
which Major Compton tells us was one of the Emperor William's 
amiable sayings in regard to this country. Here it may be noted 
that the whole subject was dealt with years ago in a delightful 
essay by Thackeray. This is Major Compton's summing up 
of the whole matter .— 

“Wellington said he would fight at Waterloo if Bliicher would 

aid him with a part of his troops. Bliicher agreed, and thus the 
battle was arranged. Each of the allied generals loyally fulfilled 
his part. Is it not invidious, therefore, to say that the Prussians 
saved the British from destruction at Waterloo, when they only 
carried out their contract, without which contract the battle would 
never have been fought ?” 
Another interesting historical article is that by Mr. J. W. 
Chambers entitled ‘“‘ How the ‘Seven Thousand’ of Belgium 
Stood in the Breach in 1815." We wish that we had space to 
summarize it. We strongly advise all who care for the story 
of Waterloo to read it. 








FICTION. 


MRS. BALFAME.* 
In one of the “ Bab Ballads” the late Sir W. S. Gilbert described 
the career of a man who indemnified himself in middle age 
for long years of impeccable integrity by plunging into pecu- 
lation on a gigantic scale, arguing that the more virtuous he 
had been in the past the better was he qualified peccare fortiter. 
We are reminded of this Gilbertian topsy-turvydom by the 
strange case of Mrs. Balfame. Up to the age of forty-twe she 
had been a model of domestic virtue and respectability, and 
then suddenly resolved to murder her husband in the most 
cold-blooded fashion. The attentions of Mr. Rush, a brilliant 
lawyer eight years her junior, who boldly suggested that she 
should clear the way for their union by divorcing Mr. Balfame, 
were quite a minor consideration. She was not in love with 
him, though flattered by his admiration, and hated the pub- 
licity of divorce. What she really wanted was a clean short-cut 
to freedom from a husband who had grown repulsive to her. 
The fact was that, while they had both como of homely stock, 
David Balfame, a failure in business, had found himself as a 
bibulous politician, while his wife, endowed with supreme 
beauty, had risen to be a social leader, and the most prominent 
and admired clubwoman in Elsinore, Brabant County. Now 
it chanced that Mrs. Balfame had for her most devoted friend a 
German-American lady doctor, an expert in toxicology, who, 
in a moment of indiscreet expansion, had shown her friend a 
phial containing a most deadly poison, the operation of which 
defied the most careful post-mortem analysis. Mrs. Balfame 
promptly stole the phial, and was preparing to administer tho 
contents to her husband in some lemonade, when he was incon- 
siderately shot dead by a burglar outside his own door. At 
least Mrs. Balfame thought it was a burglar and loosed off her 
revolver at him. This shot of hers led to all the trouble, for 
the burglar could not be traced ; suspicions, vigorously fostered 
by the Press, thickened around Mrs. Balfame; and in duo 
course she was arrested on the charge of murdering her hus- 
band. Of course, the chivalrous Rush undertook her defence, 
offering to marry her when she was acquitted, as he 
honestly believed she would be. Later on, when things were 
going badly for his client, he went still further, and declared 
that if all other means failed he would swear that he committed 
the crime himself. (Some people, we may add, had already 
suspected his guilt.) And he still persisted in both intentions 
after Mrs. Balfame had confessed that she was a potential, if 
not an actual, murderess. In reality Rush, already disillusioned, 
was horribly shocked by this disclosure, but as a man of honour 
felt that he could not go back on his word, although he was 
not only innocent but in love with another woman. This young 
person, however, had no intention of surrendering him to Mrs. 
Balfame, and in a soul-shaking interview she extorted from him 
a confession of his love, but failed to move him from his resolve. 
Thereon she promptly played her trump card, concerning which 
we shall say no more than that it led to the immediate acquittal 
of Mrs. Balfame and tho release of Rush from his promise te 
marry Mrs. Balfame. How two people should have been ready 
to die for so fishlike an egotist as Mrs. Balfame passes the wit 
of the present writer. It is only fair to say that it passed the 
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wit of Mrs. Balfame herself. But Mrs. Atherton evidently 
thought she could make out a plausible case, or otherwise the 
novel would never have been written. The moral of the story, 
if it has a moral, seems to be practically the same as the old 
saying that a pretty woman, if she is pretty enough, can make 
fools of the wisest men. Mrs. Balfame had exceptional beauty, 
so wo are repeatedly assured, and is credited with a certain 
hypnotic power over her own sex, which accounts for the strange 
conduct of her club-mates in believing in her guilt while openly 
professing their sympathy, and constituting a sort of bodyguard 
of “ sob-sisters”” in Court. Apart from sume interesting studies 
of the activities of American journalists, male and female, who, 
when sensation is concerned, are rendered inhuman by the 
exigencies of their calling, and a vivid picture of the strange 
procedure of a cause c‘lébre in America, the story, which is a 
mixture of the detective melodrama and the problem play, is 
written with the energy and rhetorical vehemence which we 
always find in Mrs. Atherton ; but, taken all round, it gives us 
my curiously unflattering impression of the soul of the American 


woman. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column Goes not necessarily precluls subsezusnt review.] 


The Man Napoleon. By William H. Hudson. (George G. 
Harrap and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hudson’s avowed aim is to 
give a sketch of Napoleon “ disengaged from history,” leaving 
out of account as far as possible “ his work and influence in 
either the military or the civil field.” That the character of the 
“Little Corporal” should come rather badly out of such an 
analysis might have been expected, for no one seriously contends 
that Napoleon was a hero in private life, but surely not so badly 
as he is presented by Lis newest biographer. On the last page 
of his book Mr. Hudson says: ‘‘ The writer of these pages has, 
he hopes, made it abundantly clear that his own feeling for 
their subject is not admiration, but aversion, not unmingled 
with both pity and contempt.” We gather that he disapproves 
of the adulation which has placed Napoleon “‘ among the trans- 
cendent heroes of our race,” wi 

















and wishes to display him as “a 
colossal image with feet of clay.” ‘“* Aversion, not unmingled 
with both pity and contempt,” need not necessarily preclude 
an “impartial and just’ criticism such as Mr, Hudson tells us 
was his object, but in this case it scoms to us to have done so. 
His attitude throughout is so hostile that the reader instinctively 
takes sides with Napoleon! Mr. Hudson, who is popular as a 
writer as well as on the lecture platform, writes so easily and 
interestingly that it is to be regretted that his book should give 
the effect of vindictiveness and of a lack of restraint. 


A Voyage in Space. By H. H. Turner, D.Sc., F.R.S. (8.P.C.K. 
6s. net.)—The Savilian Professor at Oxford delivered these 
lectures to children at the Royal Institute in the Christmas 
holidays two years ago. In book-form they will be a delightful 
introduction to the wonders of the universe. In a lecture-room 
where the experiments could be seen they must have fascinated 
the audience, especially as they were evidently delivered with 
plenty of discursive humour to keep the lively attention of the 
young listeners. The whole solar system and the vaster regions 
of space beyond are reviewed, and explanations given to show 
how knowledge of them has been reached by reason or by the 
technical devices of telescopes, old and new, or other scientific 
instruments and experiments. The book is liberally illustrated. 


The Rediscovered Country. By Stewart Edward White. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. White “ redis- 
covered ” a tract of country lying on the German side of a barrier 
of mountains between British and German East Africa, and gives 
us his diary and notes of safari—elephant, antelope, rhinoceros, 
lion. He speaks of two maps lent him by officials; the book 
would be the better for them, and for an index. 


New Eprrrox.—Mr. C. M. Robinson’s The Improvement of 
Towns and Cities (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $125 net) has reached 
& fourth edition. Primarily a record and secondarily a thesis, 
it is useful to those who care for civic art, even outside the United 
States, 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—__—_>—_——— 
Abbott (E. A.), Diatessaricea: The Fourfold Gospel. Section IV., The 
Law of the New Kingdom, 8vo............ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 





Bell (H. W.), The History of Kathiawad from the Earliest Times, roy 8vo 


Heinemann) net 12/ 
Beyens (Baron), Germany Before the War, er 8vo... ewer net 5/0 
Blomfield (H. G.), The Argonautica of Gaius Valerius Flaccus Setinus Balbus, ‘ 
OER Bee OF GOB ccintncseehicaieciawibadbadetece (Blackwell) net 8/6 
Bouchier (E. 8.), Syria as a Roman Province, cr 8vo... -(Blackwell) net 6,0 
Burton (E. F.), The Physical Properties of Colloidal Solutions, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 6/0 
Chatley (H.), Pioncer Railway Engineering, er Svo (Technical Pub. Co.) net 40 
Coleman (F.), From Mons to Ypres, cr 5VO............ee000: (Low) net 6/0 
Copplestone (B.), Jitny and the Boys, cr 8vo...... (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Drake (F. W.), Masters of the Spiritual Life, cr 8vo....(Longmans) net 2/6 
Forman (J. M.), Love’s Highway, cr 8VO............cceceeeees (Casseli) 6/0 
Fyfe (T. A.), Employers and Workmen under the Munitions of War Acts, 
ee eS See reese leprae (W. Hodge) net 2/6 
Gaskell (W. H.), The Involuntary Nervous System, Svo... py net 6/0 
Hewlett (M.), Frey and his Wife, cr 8v0............000: (Ward & Lock) 38/6 
Identification of the Writer of the Anonymous Letter to Lord Monteagle 
ae Dee CO, Minceddcobsmieusssiaciwehueceoresst (Simpkin) net 4/6 
Kenealy (Annesley), Do the Dead Know ? cr 8V0..........00ee0- (8. Paul) 6/0 
Lake (B. C.), Kyeowledge for War, 18mo................ (Harrison) net 2/6 
Leathes (S.), The People of England in Adventure, er 8vo (Heinemann) net 2/6 
Lee (E. M.), Brahms: the Man and his Music, cr 8vo.......... (Low) net 3/6 
Leroux (G.), The Man who Came Back from the Dead, cr 8vo...... (Nash) 6,0 
Lewis (W. C. McC.), A System of Physical Chemistry, 2 vols,, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) each net 9.0 
Lockhart (Caroline), The Man from the Bitter Roots, cr 8vo..(Lippincott) 6/0 
Macdonald (J. A. M.), European International Relations, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 2/6 
MeNair (W.), Blood and Iron: Impressions from the Frovt in France and 
PP Wn ca Knghcctsidened sbunnceseshhtasabedn (Seeley) net 6/0 
Manuel de Lecture Expliquée XIX. Sidcle, ed. by &. A. Richards, er 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Morgan-de-Groot (J.), The Flower of Sleep: a Romance, cr 8vo (S. Paul) 6/0 
Newell (L. C.), General Chemistry, cr 8v0............eeeeeeeees (Harrap) 6/0 
Philips (F. C. and A. R. T.), The Man and the Woman, cr 8vo....(Nash) 6/0 
Pidduck (F, B.), A Treatise on Electricity, 8vo..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 14/0 


Problems of the War: Papers read before the Grotius Society, Vol. I., 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell!) net 6/0 
Radziwill (Princess C.), The Austrian Court from Within. .(Cassell) net 7/6 


Keeve (A. B.), Craig Kennedy, Detective, cr 8v0.............- a 6/0 
Robson (G. B.), The Way to Personality: a Study in Christian Valuea, 
i Oe EE ET EE: EEE (Hicadley) net 2/6 


Roosevelt (T.), Fear God and Take Your Own Part, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7 
Sorel (G.), Reficctions on Violence, &vo........ (Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 
Stopes (Mrs. C. C.), Shakespeare’s Industry, Svo.............. (Bell) net 7/6 
Taylor (G.), With Scott: the Silver Lining, roy 8vo..(Smith & Elder) net 18/ 
Victoria University of Manchester Calendar, 1915-1916, 8vo (Longmans) net 2/6 
Ward (Mrs. Humphry), A Great Success, cr 8vo....(Smith & Elder) net 8/6 
Warden (Florence), The Wraith of Olverstone, cr Svo....(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Widdemer (Margaret), Winona of the Camp Fire, cr 8vo... - (Lippincott) /o 
ee Ge Gee, oer a, GG, a OR. . en cetcsnneshesesebas (Nash) net 8/6 
Women's War Work, ed. by saey Randolph Churchill, er 8vo (Pearson) net 2/6 
Young (H. B.), A Handbook of the Christian Religion, cr 8vo 
(Soc. SS. Peter & Paul) nct 2/6 


’ LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREB. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


BOYS ANY MOTHER MIGHT BE PROUD OF 


have been trained for the sea by the NATIONAL REFUGES, and 
are now serving their country ; 2,000 have entered the Royal Navy. 
Old Boys from this Institution are likewise serving in 100 British 
Regiments, and 6,500 have entered the Merchant Service, and 
are now helping to maintain the national fvuod eupply. The 


NATIONAL REFUGES & TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA’ 


are now maintaining 1,200 Goys and Girls fsrmerly poor or destitute. 
Upkeep Expenses hace been Greatly Increased by the Rise in the Price of Food, 
Patrons :—Their Majesties THE KING AND QUEEN. 

Chairman and Treasurer -—W. KE. UUBLARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Placa, E.0. 
HELP A WORK THAT HAS HELPED YOUR COUNTRY 
by sending a liberal donation to the National Refuges for 
Homeless and Destitute Children and the Training SiJp ‘Arcthusa.’ 
Iondon O jess -—104 SHAFTESBURY AVENUP, W.0. 
Joint oecretaries :—H. Bristow Watien, Neary G Copeland 





BY SPECIAL Thres Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 


PO Pritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
AP INTMENT| to a British Firm for —o er — 
nometers. The only Grau Tr aw or 
TO THE KING. | Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. ENT and .» Ltd, 


Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


____adeuaaz, _| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXSEED.....£94,000,000. 


CLAIMS PAID ............ ..-.. 126,000,000. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


West RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


MEXBOROUGH AND DISTRICT SECONDARY scnook 


REQUIRED, for next term, a MISTRESS for DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. Salary 
according to scale, beginning at £110 and rising £5 for each year of satisfactory 
service to £160, and thence by special recommendation to £200. Allowance 
for previous experience.— Applications to reach the undersigned by March 14th, 
° - ISAAC CHIPP, 

Clerk to the Governors, 





Academy Architecture, 1915, I]., Vol. XLVILL, 4to...... (A. Koch) net 4/10 
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teres COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 

Applications are invited for the post of DEMONSTRATOR IN CHEMISTRY. 
Balary £120 a year, rising to £150, non-resident. 

Six copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than Wednesday, March 22nd, to the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
. E. T. McKNIGHT, 

Secretary of Council. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER 

of Heath Grammar School, Halifax. Salary £600 a year with house.— 
Applications to be sent in, on or before March 31st, to the Clerk to the Governors, 
N. SPENSER, Ksq., A.C.A., 1 Harrison alifax, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 


QECRETARY, competent French and English stenographer, 
WANTED. 
Apply by letter, stating qualifications, speeds, past experience, &c., to “C.S. E.,” 
21 Bedford ‘Street, W.C. 


‘WANTED, by the Military Centres Committee, Y.W.C.A., 
capable CLUB LEADERS, Settlement trained preferred. Provincial 
ts. Salary rate of £100 pa. VOLUNTARY WORKERS also wanted to 
rain as CLUB LEADERS.—Apply ORG. SEO., M.O. Committees Office, 26 
George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
A R E E R S 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
nt openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 0d.—Central 
ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
WANTED. a family to take charge of young TIBETAN 
GENTLEMAN (aged 16) during the School holidays, in country but 
not ncarsea. Companionship of English boys of about same age desired. Terms 
£3 per week.—Apply HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, School House, Rugby. 


LEGTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal ; Miss CATHERINE JI, DODD, M.A. 
Students are prepared ior the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certiiicate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Studentsa with a degree on entry. Loan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not [oe £25, to be repaid within three years. 


Prospectus from Tho PRINCIPAL. 
. OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, E.C.B. Principals — 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, iucluding a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm. Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, ths 
Hon. and Kev. K. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TIXHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHY®ICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
nysical Culture, &0. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, 
Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. Goob 
pd TS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


YHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARIFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Tustecs : 
Bir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, MP. 
Dr. CHBISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


’rincipal: 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sclences Tripos), 
¢ Vice-Principal: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Cpasemn, Stockholm). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The Collego stands fn its own 
rounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
he Course begins in September.—Further particulars on appiication to the 
SECRETARY. 
IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.—For particulars, Ply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 

Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies tn residence. 

VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course 

younger students, 8 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Teachers, Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 0. Q, 
Moutcfiore, Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and tuformation 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
pnt Bet in » i BB 









































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


; | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SPRING TERM ENDS APRIL 111u, 1916. Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full rango of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
d liberal diet; healthy locality ; == &c., in own | omnes sea- 
Gathing —For Prospectus apply to Miss Go D, B.A, (London), Principal, 








RAPERS’ COMPANY’S' GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Despont Comeene are about to award THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
o enable specially promising Girls to on | at some place of advanced educatj - 
either in Special Subjects to be approved by the fom ny, or for the De _ 
Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. The Scholarships will 
of the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenable for two or three ye ~ 
To be eligible for them Girls must be between 17 and 19 years of age and must 
have passed some approved Public Examination, and give other evidence oun 
factory to the Company of successful study. The Parent or Guardian of po 
Candidate must satisfy the Company that she needs the assistance of the Schol z 
ship to carry on her education.—Further particulars may be obtained on a licas 
oan te Ge aaa to the COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Bloect, 
ndon, E.C. 


Gy esase EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
-_—__ Telophone: Victoria 3 
BANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DonsEn  ™ 31% 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hrtn, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Scieaco and Housswlfery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss O. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCaus 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 60 Guineas a year. Special 
Preparing for the University. 


» MARGARET'S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds, 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modera Lines. Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. SUMMER TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 3rp.—Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD. 


MISTRESS, 

hN OUNTHOURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages, 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialitics, Careful attention given te 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examina 
tions. Excellent results. Good garden and fleld for games. References kindl 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 

lon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
ARIS SCHOOL IN HAMPSTEAD. 
Mile. EXPUTSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W., receives a few GIRLS 
for thorough FRENCH education. Only French spoken. Best professors for 
Musicand accomplishments. Home Life. Outdoorgames. Excellent references. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 
on modern lines. f§pecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — “ PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moore 
land, between 609 and 709 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 
S'- MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


_ Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Liistorical Tripos) and # the Maria Grey Training Coileza. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


L INGHOLT SCHOOL, ~HINDHEAD, 





advantazes for girts 








Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
The Spring Term began on Thursday, January 13th, 1916. 


Ca GI EVE ee Ne Grayshothe, oh aan 
FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


. s 
S*: cee 
Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DIRBYSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss LL. SILCOX. 








UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
Colieye).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Piaving-flelds and Rink, Lacross>, Hovkey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &o, 
Summer Term begins May 4. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. 


N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to tho Head-Mistresses { oa pans 2 Ux, M.A. 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


NDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
84 TIAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





~ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. | 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars wi 
copies of examination —_ on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 


Molton Street, London, oe 
Examination for KING'S 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, June 6th. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 2ist, 1916. Application Forms to be filled up and sent 
to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 23rd.—For 
further particulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 

House, Durham, 

r 7 12 oC, ae EEN 
YONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 
_ the 20th, 2ist, and 22nd June, 1916. One Scholarship of £100 p.a., one 
of £80 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for 
competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Tonbridge, 
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RAPERS’ COMPANY.—SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND 
EXHIBITION FUND.—The Drapers’ Company are about to award 

‘0 SCHOLARSHIPS of £60 per annum tenable for two or three years at some 

of advanced education for the study of Science, Art, Medicine or Law, or 
e Degree Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. The Scholar- 
ships will be awarded to (a) Sons or Grandsons, between 16 and 20 years of age 
on the Ist of June, 1916, of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company; (5) other boys 
The Parent or Guardian of every Candidate must satisfy the 


yh ay that he needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. 
The Bompany will shortly have the right to nominate for an EXHIBITION of £70 


r annum at King’s College, Cambridge, tenable for three years, a Son or 

Brandeon of a Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of age.—Further 

lars may be obtained on application to the C to the COMPANY, 
Ser Hall, London, E.O. 


™T JOHN JOLLES’ EXHIBITION ENDOWMENT.— 
The Drapers’ Company are about to award an EXHIBITION of £00 per 
annum, tenable for two or three years at a University or Institution of Technical, 
Professional or Industrial instruction. The Exhibition will be awarded to boys 
between 16 and 20 years of age who have for not less than two years at some 
time been in attendance at a Public Elementary School, with a preference for 
auch as have attended Public Elementary Schools in the ancient Parishes of 
8tratford-le-Bow or Bromley 8. Leonard.—Further particulars may be obtained 
on application to the CLERK to the COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, London, E.0. 
- ren — ~~ he _ ce 
RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, tnco a Ld Royal Charter, 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £42 to £51 per annum, 
Mecdern Laboratories and Workshops. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MARCH 81sz. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 2np. 
ectus and full particulars on application to the 
t:AD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


BE ADFIELD COOLLE®G E.— 








Illustrated Pros 


An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will bo held June 27 and 23, 

ix Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen tn 

the War have been given to the new Hovse, recently opened under the [ead- 

Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 
Berkshire. 

ORK.—ST. PETER’S SCHOOL.—Open SCHOLARSHIPS 

£50 to £15 for Boarders—one reserved for sons of tho Clergy and one 

for the sons of Officers, and Day Scholarships of £12 and £10—will be competed 

for on May 30th and 3ist. The Examination may be taken at the Candidate's 

own School, if supervision can be provided.—Full particulars and entry forms 


from 8. M. TOYNE, M.A. (Oxon), Head-Master, 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.— Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Ecientifie and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 














tT wwthH 2S Ss 0 HO O 8b. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Physical and Chemical Laboratories, Workshop and Armoury. 
Separate Preparatory Department. 
Tilustrated Prospectus on application. 
WwW. A. FULLER, M.A., 


M®: 


THE COLLEGE, SPORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 


YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


Aten. nig SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 
i 





tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

ne buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


TL Freatow PARK “SOHOOL, 
near READING, 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 


For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER. 
{LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES: EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 


College, Bristol. 
R1I@G@uHTON COLLEGE, 


An Examination will be held on June 6th and 7th to elect to at least TEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


T. BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held on 
March 30th, 31st, for some 8 a reducing fees for board and 
tuition in some cases to £9 per ann., and next November, for about 5 places 
on the Foundation, reducing the same fees to £46 per ann.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER. 
IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£70, £40, £30) are offered, One, in the first instance, to the SON of an 
OFFICER killed in the War. The Examination will be held on June 7th and 
following days.—¥or particulars apply to the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, 


Settle, Yorkshire. ieeen 
BeRousGROvE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 

Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 

For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


$$ 
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“ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings In beautiful situation, 
payed = facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


HE RBORN E 8C HOO L.— 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th and followin 
days.—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Sch 


House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
re) E R COL & BSB G@ Be 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 20th, 








1916. 


Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8S. LEE, M.A., Head-Master, 








ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 

4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Covet Corps. New Suildings 
—- and fives courts, swimming bath, de. Ex' |» \‘ons for Sons of Officers 
. lerey. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &. _ 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR a systematic on * Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent troductions given.—Telephone or write TH 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Moiton Street, W. 

ADY SECRETARY.—The demand for trained women 

Secretaries is very great. Good salaries, rapid postal training at home. 

No age limit. Success assured, Certificates granted. Recommended by clergy, 

ress, and public, Guide VII. free.—Write SecrETaRy, Postal Training College 

Mice, 229, Strand, W.O. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES _ and GOVERNESSES. 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and ©0. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON 
invite applications from gualitied ladies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS im Schools, or as GOVERNESSES la Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
{HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of cha will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITA THRING and CO. 
86 Eackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. Regent 4924, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Irincipals are at present willing to reduce fees, 


” 


— Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sonding full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, iocality preierred, range 
UTORS of ices, &c.) to 
i ‘Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 


teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus abis 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS 4nd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledze of the BEST SCILLOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased 
to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which 
can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and ~ ¥ idea of feces should bo given, 

"Phone, write, or call. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 18th annual edition. 
1,108 PP» red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 900 Lilustrations. 

J. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E£.Q, 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 

CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 

charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 

Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams, 
a&c., &&. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY 

Scholastic, Clerical,and Medical Axssn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Tratalgar Sq., W.C. 

(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


INHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
& thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 











full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.O, Please mention age boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 

= ———= = ——_ ———— —————— —— 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). _ eo é 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


== 


— 








—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Far: Gardenin 
Billi Lawn Tennis, Cricke HAROLD 


Bowls, &0. — Apply W. 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Strect East, Liverpool. 
List (illustrated) 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 
sent without charge. Or selection will mado on statement of nature of 
ease and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, +———" Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
Lb ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to tho actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, Instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by > per return, or offer made.—C Oiflices, 63 Oxilord 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the wee Chester, manages 
130 lNeensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 res, Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westrainster. 




















Oye cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F-R.8. Supplied to the Royal Household, Harmless to pets. Ono killed 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer. Tins, Is. 6d., 2a. 6d., 4s. 64.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookeamoore Road, Sheilleld. 
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APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBUPY, W.Q 
Parros: H.M. Tug Kine, 
Boldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 


READERS of this pound willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain thelr normal tmcome, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary fos 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Treasurer; Tus Esaki Oy Haznowsy, Secretary: Goprazy H, 
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she MASON’S 
¥ ea e 
? Specialties 
iy aprointucnr 
Galantine of Chicken 
Truffled—about 2 Ib... 
Potted Meats 


Hom -made .. .. per jar 1/6 & 2/- 
English Ox Tongues 
Cooked and Glazed.. vs 
Pressed Beef (Glazed) 
In 2ib., 4lb. & G!b. pieces .. per Ib. 2/8 
Choice Blend Tea Indian and 
Ceylon Teas in lb fancy boxos, each 2/8 
Choice Coffees Whole or Ground 
1/7, 1/9, 2/-, 2/3 & 2/6 
Chocolate Truffles 
Made with fresh cream per Ib. 5/- 
Crystallised Fruits Assorted, per lb. 2/6 
Wood boxes, each 3/-, 5/6, 10/6 & 21 /- 
Dundee and Rich Fruit Cakes 
Fresh daily, each 3/-, 5/-, 7/6 & 10/6 


Special War Catalogue on application. 


FORTNUM & MASON 


182 Piccadilly, London, W. ‘*™ 





per Ib. 3/6 








each 7/6 




















Telephone: Regent 41. grams; “ Fortnum, London.” 
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PLAYER'S 


NAVY 
MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 


Mild and Medium 
D. 


Per 
oz. 


White Lebel. 


D. 


Per 
Of 
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For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front af 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 
WAR RELIEF COUNCIL, 


President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, 


URGENTLY NEEDS your CONTRIBUTION 
to enable it to carry on and extend its work of 
lending practical aid in the form of 


EDUCATION, 

TRAINING, 

HOSPITALITY, 

MATERNITY ASSISTANCE, 
SUBSIDISED EMPLOYMENT, 


to members of the Professional Classes who are 
in undeserved and grievous distress owing to the 
War. 

The Council keeps in the closest touch with 
the various Professional Associations and Benevo- 
lent Funds, and renders assistance to those cases 
which are outside the scope of such bodies. 

The nature of the practical assistance given, 
and the fact that all such assistance tends to be 
of Permanent Benefit to the nation at large as 
well as the individuals assisted, is well exempli- 
fied in the case of 


EDUCATION and TRAINING. 


Here the Council frequently pays part of the 
School fees for children or the Training College 
fees for young people training for one of the 
professions, whilst the parents pay what they 
can afford. 

In this way many of the younger generation 
are assured of a far brighter and more useful life 
in the future than would be the case if they had 
their schooling or training cut short through 
harsh necessity. 

‘The entire work of the Council is based upon 
the proverb that “ A Stitch in time saves nine.” 

Every pound you give now will work more per- 
manent benefit than ten pounds later on, so 


GIVE NOW AND GIVE FREELY. 


Cheques should be made out to the Hon, 
Treasurer, 


THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES WAR 
RELIEF COUNCIL, 


14 Princes Gate, Kensington, W. 


(The house kindly lent by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan.) 





FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE 
The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 
ives 
HOME LIFE, * 
EFFICIENT TRAINING, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
414 Homes in ENGLAND and 2 in CANADA. 
4,677 Children now in its charge. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 


Gifts gratefully received by Prenrnpary Rupotr, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 








SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 
FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 
By MISS CURRIE. 

Sole Agents : 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 

43 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: Maylair 3601, 
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Give the Children 
a helping hand 


HERE are thousands of children, well 
brought up in comfortable homes, who, at a 
critical period of their lives, are left fatherless, 
Suppose your children were thrown helpless on 
the world! It would not be their fault and it 
might not be your fault if you could not 
make adequate provision for them. What 
a blessing, then, if you could know that they 
would be well cared for, educated, and given 
a good start in life. 


London Orphan School 


Patrons: H.M. THE KING; H.M. QUEEN MARY; 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA ; 


provides a Ifome, sound education, religious training, 
and healthy exercise for both boys and girls—the 
necessitous children of middle-class parents, who are 
only too often overlooked because they do not come 
within the scope of ordinary charity. 

£200 will keep a child for 6 years—the 
average time spent in the School— 
and give him a good start in life. 
will keep a child for 12 months. 

£17 will keep a child for 6 months. 

£9 ~ «will keep a child for 3 months. 
What will you do to help these fatherless children ? 
Every Guinea you send entitles you to 4 votes at the next June 


election. A number of the children of Officers and Warrant 
Officers killed in the War are admitted without election, 


Please make cheques payable to 


Arthur Blathwayt, Esq., Treasurer, 
3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, London, E.c, 











£34 


PF. & Y. 




















FOOD and WARM CLOTHING 
is GREATLY NEEDED by the 


British Prisoners of War in Germany. 


WILL YOU HELP 


BRITISH PRISONERS of WAR 


FOOD and CLOTHING FUND 
to supply the need P 


To 


avoid overlapping the names aro furnished by the Regimental 


Parcels of Food are sent weekly to over 200 Prisoners. 


Committees and the Sub-Committee of the Prisoners of War 
Help (Civilian) Commitiee. Outfits of underwear are also sent 


as required. 


The incidental expenses being already provided for ALL 
MONEY RECEIVED IS EXPENDED ON FOOD AND 
CLOTHING FOR THE MEN. 

DONATIONS will be gratefully received by Miss C. 
KNOWLES, IJon. Treasurer and Secretary, 17 KENSINGTON 
GORE, 58.W. 
small) would be welcomed. 


Weekly or monthly subscriptions (howover 


GARMENTS (pants, vests, and cardigans most urgently 
needed) should be forwarded (carriage paid) to the Office, 
22 TREVOR SQUARE, 8.W., where all information can be 
obtained and further inquiries should be made, 





To be powerful—strong of will—energetic—quick 
to think—decisive in action—to have all the 
attributes of virile strength you need 


VISEM 


Seed of Strength) 


Visem is sold in Powder and Tablet form. Tablets 1s. 6d. a 
tin of 24. Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form for use 
in the trenches. It is a great restorative. 

The Powder is sold in tins at 1s. 64., twice the size 2s. 6d., 
four times the size 48., eight times the quantity 7s. 6d. Send 
postcard for free sample and descriptive booklet. 

Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visem, the Pro- 
prietors will bo pleased to supply it post free, on receipt of 
postal order. In ordering Tablets, care should be taken to state 
whether Chocolate Coated or Plain are desired. 


ST. IVEL Lid., Dept. C (London Depot), Battersea Park, S.W. 











@ Motorists can ‘save and fight’ 


for the Country in two ways—by 
refusing imported tyres and by invest- 
ing in lowest-cost-per-mile Avons. Sup- 
plies are available through 750 Avon - 
Stockists, or any agent can procure. 


Remember—Avons make motoring cheaper—and 


saving is fighting to-day 
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Another Lotus Conver 


E came into the shop testily. “TI 
want a pair of shoes made.” The 
shopman shook his head. ‘ What! 

you can’t make them? What am I to 
do?” 

“ Well, you might try Lotus,” was the 
suggestion. “I tell you I can’t wear 
ready-made shoes. My feet are peculiar.” 
However, he was prevailed upon to try on 
No. 773, and, once on, he vowed he never 
wanted to take it off again. 


Lords 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Shoes. Ageuts everywhere f 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


RECORD PREMIUM INCREASE—THE VALUATION 
REPORT. 


Financia, ASSISTANCE TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


Tho Orprnary GENERAL MeeETING of the Prudential Assurance 
Company (Limited) was held on Thursday, March 2nd, at 
Holborn Bars, Mr. Tnomas C, Dewey, the Chairman, presiding. 

The Asststant Secretary (Mr. W. C. Sharman) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

he Cuarrman eaid: Ladies and Gentlemen,—We met last 
year under the shadow of the terrible conflict which is still 
devastating the wealth and happiness of nations, and we meet 
again with one —— still uppermost in our hearts and minds 
—a thought which has, however, in the interval ripened into 
full conviction—that fearful though the sacrifices which we are 
called upon to make may be, there is no limit to the suffering 
which we would cheerfully endure rather than sybmit to an 
inconclusive peace. (Hear, hear.) 


Geruany’s Economic Cersrs. 

It is certainly evident that the preparations unceasingly 
made by Germany for forty years, in order that she might 
assert her mastery throughout Europe, had given her an enor- 
mous advantage over her peace-loving neighbours, but her dis- 
regard of all those amenities by which civilisation has sought 
to alleviate the horrors of war, her sheer brutality and bar- 
barism, have effectively kindled the spirit of the Allied nations, 
and caused them to employ unitedly, and, to the exclusion of 
all other considerations, the full extent of their greater 
resources, for the organisation of victory. (Hear, hear.) 
Signs are not wanting that, great as is the stren th 
of Germany, the grip which our Grand Fleet as 
imposed upon her imports and exports, coupled with the 
fact that nearly all her foreign securities have been 
exhausted, has seriously impaired her ability to pay for such 
imports as she can secure and which she so greatly needs. 
Paper currency may solve internal difficulties for a time, but 
the continuous fall in the value of German exchanges is a sure 
indieation that an economic crisis cannot be indefinitely post- 
poned, and her situation is made increasingly difficult by the 
nee | which she is under of supporting her Allies, whose 
financial position is even more precarious than her own. Sus- 
tained by the justice of our cause, we look forward with 
confidence to the time when our forces by land, by sea, and by 
air, together with those of our invincible Allies, will win the 
final and crushing victory over the Hun, and destroy for ever 
tho evil dream of Prussian domination. (Cheers.) 


“ AstonisHina Resvtts.” 

Let me now direct your attention to the firet page of the 
Report. The figures there shown would have been amazing if 
tho year 1915 had been a year of peace, but when we consider 
the number of unusual calls upon us all, together with incre 
taxation and greatly increased cost of living, the figures I am 
about to quote will show what astonishing results our Com- 
pany has produced. The total assets as shown by the balance- 
sheet are £94,794,798, being an increase of £3,592,454 over last 
year. The total income of the Company during the past year 
was £17,831,590, an increase of £635,502 over that of the previous 
year, and of £1,263,981 over that for 1913. Of this amount 
£3,677,559 came from interest and dividends, and £13,672,644 
from premiums. The interest and dividends were £107,666 in 
excess of those for 1914. It is, however, to the increase in the 
premiums received in the Industrial Branch I would direct 
your attention. In 1914 the premiums received amounted to 
£8,176,202, an increase of £301,746, and I then told you thatina 
normal year with fifty-two collecting weeks we had never before 
had so great an increase. In 1915 the premiums received 
amounted to no less than £8,506,063, which is an increase of 
£329,861. That is to say, in spite of the country being engaged 
in hostilities for the whole of the twelve months, we have again 
secured a record premjum increase, 


InpUSTRIAL AND Orprnary Poricres, 

The number of industrial policies in force has been increased 
during the past year by 774,877 to 20,859,887, assuring 
£276,402,265, exclusive of bonus; the average duration of these 
policies exceeds thirteen years. When it remembered how 
many of these policies have only been recently effected it is, I 
think, a wonderful thing to be able to say that our efforts to 
prevent wasteful lapsing have succeeded to such an extent that 
nearly 21 millions of policies have an average dura- 
tion of over thirteen years. (Cheers.) The premiums receiv- 
able in respect of these policies amount to £171,755 per 
week, or ,862 more than in the previous year. is 
is an increase in weekly premiums that has never 
been approached in the history of the Company. In 
the Ordinary Branch the number of policies issued was 68,785, 
essuring £6,619,218 and producing a new annual premium in- 
come of £457,217. This is an increase of 3,034 in the number 
of policies, £300,375 in the sums assured, and £32,864 in new 
premiums over the new business for 1914. Our business in 

olicies for £500 a still continues to increase, and 

uring last year exceeded £1,100,000 in new assurances. The 
premiums received in the Ordinary Branch during the year 
were £5,157,516, being an increase of £121,801 over the year 
1914. The total sum assured under the 935,514 policies in Pe 
In the Ordinary Branch at the end of the year was £104,336,203. 


Heavy Ciarms—War Risks. 

The claims in both Branches for the year have been very 
heavy, amounting in all to £8,269,363, of which more than 
£5,000,000 was due to claims by death. ‘The war claims for the 
year amounted to £571,035; these claims were on comparatively 
young lives, and in consequence involved a heavy loss. In 
addition, quite apart from the war claims, the mortality 
amongst the general population was heavy for a considerable 
portion of the year. As the Prudential policyholders are re- 
presentative of the whole of the Kingdom, heavier claims on 





the Company are always coincident with an i , 
rate among the general population. Whilst I beliove cheeatl 
improvement in the mortality among the civilian Popul tien 
ay be expected, there is unfortunately only too much Po a 
to fear that the war claims will be heavier rather than |j h ~ 
during the current year. You will remember that at cy —~ 
mencement of hostilities the Directors decided that no adits 
tional premium should be shonges for the extra war risk - 
existing peice, excepting for those on the lives of officers ee 
men of the Regular Army, and that these assurances should be 
free up to £250. The value of this concession may be gauged 
by the fact that since the commencement of hostilities ~ r 
claims exceeding three-quarters of a million pounds have Pee 
paid, or a weekly average of over 500 claims i about £10,000, 
Of the amount paid, £113,366 was due to Naval casualties. 
£627,750 to deaths in the Army, £19,534 to frighifulnese, ¢.° 
cluding that most inhuman of outrages, the sinking of the 
* Lusitania,’ and £2,815 to ae raids and the coast hema 
bardments. So far as financial help can alleviate the suffering 
caused by the War, I may claim that the Prudential] hen 
worthily upheld its traditions. (Hear, hear.) 
Tas Exrenss Ratio. 

The expense ratio has slightly increased in both Bran 
While an increased new business always tends to Bee ny 
penditure, the economy in working, by concentrating our busi. 
ness into limited areas, has more than counterbalanced this 
and an appreciable reduction in the rate of expenditure would 
have been shown had it not been for the temporary clerical 
assistance it has been necessary to obtain on account of the 
very large number of our staff who have joined the Colours, 
I may say that practically the whole cost of the temporary 
assistance represents additional expenditure. You are probably 
aware that from the commencement of the War the Directors, 
being anxious to encourage those members of the indoor an 
outdoor staffs who desired to enlist, have paid them the differ. 
ence between their official salaries and their service pay, in 
order that they might not suffer financially by reason of their 
patriotic response to the country’s call. (Ilear, hear, 

Dealing with the subject of finance, the year we have just 
passed through will long remain notable, not only in the annals 
of the country, but in the records of the Prudential. If I may 
draw a parallel, the tremendous financial strain has been met 
both by the country and the Prudential by a mobilisation of 
resources without precedent. (Hear, hear.) 

Interest Rates. 

The issue of a 44 per cent. War Loan in July last, followed 
by the sale of 5 por cent. Exchequer Bonds, altered the whole 
etantiard of interest rates. ‘he result was a further deprecia- 
tion in the market value of all interest-bearing securities, and 
although this depreciation has to some extent been disguised 
by the retention on the Stock Exchange of minimum prices, yet 
it would be idle to ignore its existence. The question of this 
depreciation received the earnest attention of your Board, and 
in view of the fact that prices bave not yet attained a stable 
basis, and free dealing on the Stock Exchange is not yet per- 
mitted in many groups of investments, it was decided to adopt 
the same course as last year, viz., to carry swhstantial amounts 
to investment reserve funds rather than to furthor write down 
the value of our securities. We have accordingly added the 
eum of £600,000 to the Reserve Fund in the Ordinary Branch, 
bringing it to a total of £1,600,000, and £342,365 to the Reserve 
Fund in the Industrial Branch, which, after deducting £92,365 
for realised losses on conversion of Consols, brings that Invest- 
ment Reserve Fund to £1,000,000. In addition, we have carried 
£700,000 to a special contingency fund in the Ordinary Branch, 
which will be available to meet any emergency which may 

ibly arise. It is of interest to note that the total reserve 
unds and amounts carried over in both branches which are 
available to meet the special conditions imposed by the War 
amount to a total of over £4,100,000. (Cheers.) 

When it is remembered that during the six years preceding 
the War we wrote down our securities by over £5,000,000, you 
will realise how effectively we have made provision for 
difficulties with-which we have been faced. 

VaivatTion or INvesTMENTS. 

This depreciation would be more serious if realisation of 
investments were necessary to meet liabilities; its importance 
is, however, very much minimised in the case of a Life Assur- 
ance Company which is in the position of holding securities te 
meet liabilities, the great majority of which emerge only in the 
somewhat distant future. The depreciation has been most 
sovore in what may be termed permanent securities—that is, 
securities which are not mable at any fixed date. We 
have, therefore, valued these on the stringent basis of their 
present saleable values. Securities for which quotations were 
available have been valued at their actual market prices. 
Where minimum prices existed they have been disregarded, and 
values placed on the securities considerably below those which 
we estimate could easily reali in the open market. I am 
happy to say that our investment reserve funds in each Branch 
are much more than 6ufficient to meet this depreciation. In 
the case of terminable securities, we feel that a market valua- 
tion in such times as the present is not a true test of value. In 
the past we have purchased many securities of which the 
capital value is definitely repayable at some future date. For 
these securities we have always established sinking funds sufli- 
cient to equalise the book values and redeemable values at 
maturity. So long as the interest is duly paid, so long as we 
have good reason to believe the capital will be paid, and 6 
long as we do not have to realise, we maintain that euch 
securities are quite as valuable assets of the Company as they 
were at the date of purchase. With regard to the first two of 
these conditions we.are quite secure, having made ample pro- 
vision to meet the case of any possible default in our smal 
holding of enemy securities. With regard to the third comdi- 
tion, the possibility of having to realise securities, our position 
is unassailable. Apart from our normal excess of income over 
outgo, and in addition to our large cash balance at the bank, 
we hold at present over £10,000,000 of securities maturing this 
year, of which £9,000,000 are British Government Treasury 
Bills. (Cheers.) In the past we have put aside large sums to 
meet depreciation. Some have thought that the policy followed 
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too cautious, but time has justified the action of the 
Directors. This year we are reserving a very much larger pro- 
rtion of our surplus, and it may again be urged that we are 
por on the side of oaiety. Ladies and gentlemen, we stand at 
ea in the history of the country. No man can forecast the 
- of the War, no man can tell what the future will bring 
— It may happily prove that we have been over-cautious. 
f 60, the surplus which is being withheld will help to increase 
ture bonuses. On the other hand, if the War should continue, 
jf increased strain should have to be borne, then I ey to you 
it would not be just to the oy! it would not be fair to the 
pareholders, it would not be rig t to the policyholders, for 
r= to neglect any precaution to preserve the strength and repu- 
tation of the Company. (Cheers.) 
American Securrries—Mr. McKenna’s Tranxs. yell 
id last r that the Prudential was prepared loyally 
PR Ca bn of ciding the finances of the country. When I ua 
these words I had no idea how soon or in what manner we 
ld be put to the test, but the Slowing, letter from the 
D 


shou « 
Ci lior of the Exchequer, who has y authorised its 
vublication, efiords cme Mnoeadion of the fulfilment of our 
promise :— 


Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, 8.W. 
4th August, 1915. 
Dear Sir,—I have to thank the Prudential Assurance 
Company on behalf of His Majesty’s Government for the 
triotic spirit they have shown in Lapras | the whole of 
heir American securities at the disposal of the Treasury at 
a fair and reasonable price. ‘The transaction has been of 
considerable assistance in facilitatin ay rs) tions, 
an the greatest credit is due to the Company for i rompt 
action.—Yoeurs very truly, RB. McK uyma. 
G. E. May, Esq., Secretary, 
Prudential Assurance Company. 

You may be interested to hear a few details of the trans- 
action. We recognised early last summer that steps would have 
to be taken to regulate the American Exchange, and accord- 
ingly we intimated to the Government that we were prepared to 

lace at their disposal all our holding of American securities, 

he cfler was accepted, and the whole matter was carried out 
with remarkable rapidity. It is our practice to detach the 
sheets of coupons from our bonds, in order to facilitate the 
cashing of them as they fall due. These coupons had again to 
be attached to the bonds, and it is interesting to note that 
within a period of forty-eight hours over 44,000 bonds of a 
nominal value of over #£8,750,000 were checked, removed from 
our own strong-rooms, had their sheets of coupons attached, 
and were despatched to the Bank of England. Merely to state 
that we did this work in forty-eight hours may not seem very 
remarkable, but if I give you a few more particulars you will 
better appreciate what the work really was. The actual bon 
themselves made up six motor-omnibus loads. The adhesive 
paper used to affix the sheets of coupons to the bonds measured 
Pell over eight miles. A staff of about 100 was engaged until 
nearly midnight. ‘he work was carried out under the personal 
supervision of the Directors, and when all was finished the 
Bank of England informed us that everything had been found 
to be correct, except that a single coupon of the value of only a 
few shillings had in some unexplained manner apparently 
vanished. (Laughter.) 

The second transaction of note was our application for over 
£3,000,000 War Loan. This represents what is pas the 
largest subscription from any company (excluding banking 
companies) throughout the Kingdom. The conversion of our 
holdings of Consols anil 3} per cent. War Loan brought our total 
holding of new War Loan to over £5,000,000. Mainiy as a re- 
sult of these two transactions, we increased our hoNing of 
British Government securities by nearly £12,000,000. a 
further matter of interest, I may tell you that we have been 
erabled during the year to take advantage of the fluctuatin 
rates of exchange and sell to neutral countries £1,200,000 o 
their own securities. This was not only of advantage to the 
Company, but aided national interests, as it brought back 
capital from abroad for investment in our own country. 
(Cheers.) 

Tne Vauvation Svrpivs. 

T trust I shall not weary you, but I must now beg your 
attention to the Valuation Report. This Report is alwaye of 
exceptional interest, but this year is of special importance. 
The valuation has been maile on the same stringent basis as in 

revious years, In the Ordinary Branch the surplus disclosed 
8 £1,519,331, which is £275,622 less than last year. The reaso 
for this reduction are either directly or indirectly connec 
with the War. ‘The main sources of profit on life assurance 
business are (1) favourable mortality, (2) interest earned in 
excess of the rate assumed in the valuation, (3) saving in ex- 
penses. The War has had the effect of decreasing all three 
sources of profit. Our mortality experience this year has 
been increased, owing to the payment of £145,536 on war claims 
in the Ordinary Branch. The rate of interest earned in 1915 
after deduction of income-tax, was £3 19s. 6d., as against 
£4 3s. 10d. in 1914. The reduction is almost entirely due to the 
increased income-tax to which we have been subjected. The 
third source of prem. viz., saving in expenses, is also less this 
year, owing to the causes to which I have already referred. 


, Suspension or Bonvs. 

A very grave problem faced the Directors as to how the 
Surplus should be dealt with, and eventually it was decided that 
we should not be justified in making any general distribution of 
surplus at the present time. The conditions were 60 unsettled, 
and the future course of events so entirely dependent on the 
duration of the War, that we considered the most prudent way 
of dealing with the surplus would be by setting aside £700,000 
@s a special contingency fund, by etrengthening the Invest- 
ments Reserve Fund by the addition of £600,000, and by carry- 
ing forward the balance of £219,331. This method safeguards 
the interests of the policyholders and shareholders, since it 

aves a very large sui available for distribution, when the 
proper time arrives, and at the same time it conserves the re- 
sources of the Company. The shareholders, therefore, do not 

year receive any portion of this surplus, since they share 





only in profits when such are declared. It was felt that the 
suspension of bonus would act somewhat unfairly on those 
policyholders whose policies become claims during the year 
either by death or maturity of endowment, and it has 
decided, therefore, to pay a bonus in such cases when claime 
arise. In the Industrial Branch the surplus is £1,043,025, 
which is about £500,000 lese than for the previous year. Here 
the same causes have operated in reducing surplus as in the 
Ordinary Branch, and, as you have just heard, the first call on 
that — = was £342,365 for the increase of the Investments 
ve Fund. 
Errect or tas Covrts (Emencencr Powers) Act. 

Moreover, in the Industrial Branch we have an additional 
cause contributing to this reduction, namely, the Courte (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act. You will remember that last year we set 
aside £300,000 to meet the contingent liabilities arising under 
the Act, and it would have been possible to have drawn upon 
this special reserve for the purposes for which it was set aside, 
We have thought it better, however, to meet the strain out of 
the year’s revenue, and maintain this reserve intact. In addi- 
tion, it was found necessary to increase the reserve in order 
to meet the additional strain caused by the prolongution of the 
War. We have, therefore, carried £50,000 to this reserve, which 
etands as at the 3ist December last at £350,000. The Courts 
(Bmergency Powers) Act, 1914, contained a provision that cer- 
tain sections of Industrial poli holders might, during an in- 
definite period, retain the benefit of their assurance policies 
without implementing their part of the contract by payment 
of premiums. On the ground of expediency the terms of these 
policies were overruled, to the su advantage of the 
parties to one side of the contracts, but it should be borne in 
mind that Section 1 (B) of the Act was approved by the Legisla- 
ture as part of emergency legislation only in the expectation 
that large classes of the industrial population would, owing to 
the war, find their occupations gone or their incomes seriously 
reduced. It is, happily, a matter of common knowledge that 
this expectation has proved to be entirely unwarranted, the 
irdustrial classes having enjoyed a degree of prosperity beyond 
all precedent in our history, and this condition of affairs has 
in turn led our statesmen to seek for some scheme of invest- 
ment which will attract the eurplus earnings of these classes 
of the people, who are encouraged, by Act of Parliament, to 
allow their assurance premiumg to remain unpaid. Having 
regard to the fact that the Company, during last year, pur- 
chased British War Loan and Treasury Bills to the value of 
nearly £12,000,000, it would seem that among the schemes which 
are being favourably considered by the Government, with the 
object of attracting the saviugs of the small investor, the repeal 
of Section 1 (B) of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act might 
well find a prominent place. (Cheers.) We actually find that 
the Act discourages savings, for many persons are suspending 
payment of premiums under its shelter who are better able to 
maintain them than in ordinary times. Some of those who have 
suspended payment on their existing policies have even gone so 
far as to take out new assurances, thus securing the benefit of 
two policies at the expense of one. (Laughter.) All these people 
are receiving free assurance at the expense of their fellow 

olicyholders, for even though the premiums are unpaid the 
Comeear is called upon to pay claims when death occurs. 


Tus ProrirSaarine Scuems. 


In consequence of this Act and the other considerations I have 
mentioned, the Directors regret that the surplus in the Indus- 
trial Branch docs not permit of any allotment to the Industrial 
Branch policyholders under the profit-sharing scheme which 
was started in the year 1907. ou will remember that the 
shareholders at that time voluntarily gave up their rights in 
any surplus profits eegens a fixed amount, except as regards 
one-sixth of such surplus profits, four-sixths being distributed 
amongst the Industrial Branch policyholders and one-sixth 
among the outdoor staff. During the nine years the scheme 
has been in operation the policyholders have had allotted to 
them £2,260,000, and the outdoor staff £565,000, or £2,825,000 in 
all. This year conditions, for which the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Act is largely responsible, prevent any allotment of 
surplus profit being made to the outdoor etaff or the policy- 
holders, and the shareholders not only receive no bonue, but, 
further, their dividend is reduced by £100,000, It was felt, how- 
ever, that there would be some hardship in the case of claims 
on Industrial licies arising during the year, and in these 
circumstances Te was decided to utilise the balance of bonus 
previously allotted to policyholders but not yet distributed. 
At the close of the year this amounted to £151, which eum, 
however, is subject to reduction on account of the bonus on 
claims arising for the first two months of 1916. A substantial 
sum remains at the present time, from which bonus additions 
will be mate on all policies of ten years’ duration and upwards 
These bonuses will range from ad per cent. to 60 per cent. of 
the sum assured, according to the number of years’ premiums 
which have been paid. 


Tus Broce System or CoLection. 

During the course of an extremely strenuous year we have 

roceeded uninterruptedly with the formation of agencies under 

e block eystem of collection, a method which I have explained 
to you on former occasions. year I was able to tell you 
that we had concentrated nearly one-eighth of our Industrial 
Branch income, representing over one million pounds a year, 
in 1,300 blocks. The proportion has now grown from 12 per 
cent. to 27 per cent., the yearly income so concentrated from 
one million to two million four hundred thousand pounds, 
and the number of blocks from 1,300 to 3,000. The average 
weekly earnings of our agency staff have risen during the year 
by more than two shillings, making an advance of eleven shil- 
lings during the past four years, and the increased value which 
is attached to our agencies is shown by the fact that in the 
four years referred to there has been a reduction of 7 per cent. 
in the proportion of agency changes. One of the objects we 
sought to secure by the introduction of the block system of 
collection was an improvement jn the status and remuneration 
of our agency etaff, and it is satisfactory, therefore, to fi 
that during the past year the rate of changes in block agencies 
was less than half the proportion of changes under the older 
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agency system. It is part of the amme of the Company 
that the benefit of any economy which increasing efficiency of 
method in the working of the Industrial Branch may render 
sible in normal! times ehall be participated in by the policy- 
olders of that Branch and by our outdoor etaff; this t 
is, as a matter of fact, secured by our profit-sharing scheme of 
1907, to which I have already alluded. Apart from the <eere- 
tion of this echeme, the Directors hold that efficiency yesulting 
in economy should be rewarded, and they welcome the evidence 
of increased earning power on the part of the outdoor staff 
believing that it will result in advantage to all connections of 
the Compete, The devotion to duty with which the staff, in- 
door and outdoor, have served the Cangeny during 0 year of 
unprecedented difficulty has been beyond praise. (Hear, hear.) 


ProventiaL Men witn tae Co.ovrs. 


Realising that recruiting must fail to provide the men in 
numbers requisite for the success of our arms unless com- 
mercial interests were willing to make sacrifices in proportion 
to the dangers which threatened our country, the Directors 
announced that any member of the staff able and willing to 
join the Colours should be permitted and encouraged to do so, 
and that the Prudential would not ask exemption for any one of 
them. (Cheers.) The patriotism of our men corresponded to the 
action of the Directors; up to the end of last year 76 per cent. of 
the number of those of eligible age were already serving or had 
volunteered for service, and we are faced with the prospect of 
transacting the business of the Company with a staff reduced 
by more than 10,000 men. The Directors observe with gratifica- 
tion that a large proportion are serving as commissioned officers 
or in the higher non-commissioned ranks, showing that these 
members of their staff have either trained in times of peace 
or had ae spared no effort in becoming qualified, and, 
in any case, that they were willing to accept such responsibili- 
ties as they were considered fit to discharge. ose who are 
ineligible for active service resolved that, to the extreme limit 
of their powere, the efficient commercial service for which the 
Compan a ustly celebrated should be maintained unimpaired. 
(Cheers. ou are aware that our two Voluntary Aid detach- 
ments devote some portion of their time, sometimes by day and 
sometimes by night, to Red Cross duty, and they have removed 
from the various London railway centres to hospitals and 
homes more than 65,000 sick and wounded men. (Cheers.) 


Lavy CLerxs. 


A number of our lady clerks, and some of our maidservants 
attached to the housekeeper’s staff, have also been engaged in 
Red Cross work as opportunity offered, both at home and 
abroad. (Hear, hear.) The value of the commercial work of 
lady clerks has _ recently formed the subject of discussion 
throughout the Kingdom. For more than forty years we have 

iven employment to a clerical staff of women, whose numbers 
iave been increased since the poe of the National Insurance 
Act from 400 to 2,000 at our Chief Office, and I am happy to say 
that their work is performed in a manner which gives us great 
satisfaction. (Cheers.) In many cases they do not contemplate 
as does a young man, the devotion of a lifetime to commercial 
pursuits—(laughter)—but when it is found possible to interest 
them in their work they display considerable ability, and their 
willingness to undertake responsibility is developing with com- 
mendable rapidity. 

You will notice this year the accounts include for the first 
time a revenue account and balance-sheet for the General 
Branch. This arises from the fact that under our new memor- 
andum and articles it is necessary for all business other than 
life assurance to be transacted in this Branch. ‘The sickness 
assurance business and the contribution for expenses for ap- 
proves societies and any other business we may undertake in 

he future will appear in the accounts of the General Branch. 
I am glad to report that the number of shareholders again 
shows a steady increase. The total number of accounts open 
on 3ist December, 1915, was 1,669, showing an increase of 89 
over last year. 

Recorp Increase 1n Business. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I should like to say that 
I have never known a Prudential report of which I have been 
more proud than I am of the present one. (Cheers.) Both indoor 
and outdoor we have worked with ay sy stafis, we have con- 
tended with adverse legislation, we have faced unprecedented 
depreciation; yet, in spite of all these obstacles, we have accom- 
plished a record increase in business. It is true that, owing 
to the War, the profit shown this year is less than that of 
peorseus years, but in all our actions we have been prompted 

y the consciousness of our national character and the well- 
known loyalty of our shareholders and of all connected with 
the Company. (Ilear, hear.) We have, as you know, paid many 
thousands of ciaims in full which we were not legally bound to 
pay, but these claims have been paid in respect of men who died 
for their country, and I want to feel that, come what may, you 
will support a continuance of such action in the future. 
(Cheers.) It is also true that we have held over surplus instead 
of distributing it, and in so doing we have been providing not 
for present known liabilities, but for possible contingencies 
pony believe that this is exactly what would be expected an 
desired in this crisis by every policyholder and shareholder of 
the Prudential. (Cheers.) I now beg to move:—“‘ That the 
report of the Directors and accounts certified by the auditors 
be received and adopted, the statutory report of the auditors 
having been previously read to the meeting.” I will ask the 
Deputy-Chairman to second the motion. eee 


Sreeca sy Str Wriiuiam Lancaster. 


The Dercty-Caarrman (Sir William J. Lancaster): Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—I beg leave, at the invitation of the chairman, to 
exercise once more the privilege of seconding the resolution 
which has just been yeeneess, and I do so with the greatest 
possible satisfaction. It is, no doubt, a disappointment to many 
of you, as it is to us, that during a year when we are able to 
record such a wonderful increase of business we should not be 
able also to carry out our usual practice of distributing a bonus. 
There is, however, something more than a bonus to look to, and 
that is the stability of our Company. (fear, hear.) We want 
to ae that beyond all question, and therefore, instead of dis- 
tributing the large surplus of assets over liabilities which our 
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valuation has shown, we thought it wiser to devote 

that we could spare to the bui ry &- of our retenndy dy. 
to set aside the sum of £700,000 to the contingency fund for th 
accidents which may arise, and which the wisest of us | 
hardly expect to foresee with any degree of accuracy, Th 
Chairman has dealt so fully with all the points in the accounts 
that very little remains for me to say, but I should like to 
emphasise, if I may, the matter of the claims that we have 
paid on the lives of soldiers who have fallen in the defence of 
heir country. We are not liable, as he has told you, to pa 
the full amount of those claims, but we have done’so, and ae 
happy to have done so, and thus to have rendered some financial} 
assistance to their surviving relatives. It should rhe in 
mind, I think, that these are on the lives of young, active 
healthy men who might, in the ordinary course, have been 
expected to live for many a long year, and we have had to 
spend a sum of over £10,000 a week—or, in all, more than 
£500,000 in the year—on these claims, which wo might reason. 
ably not have expected to receive for some time to come. 


Tae Company’s American SECURITIES, 


Another point referred to by the Chairman to which I should 
also like to allude is the sale of our American securities. The 
Chairman, in his modesty, has not said all that he should have 
done in that respect. When we placed ourselves in the hands 
of the Government and offered to sell our American securities 
in order to help them to right the American exchange, a 
Committee was appointed, and our Chairman, our manager, our 
actuary, and our secretary waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was in turn supported by the Governor and 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England and by various per. 
manent heads of the Treasury. The list of the securities was 
gone through, and our Committee, on behalf of the Company, 
offered to sell all or any that the Government might like to take 
and the point I want to emphasise is that the Government di 
not select any particular securities, but took the whole of our 
American securities at one purchase, and that, I think, reflects 
a very great deul of credit on the Board for the care that they 
have exercised in making our investments. (Cheers.) I should 
also like to say that those four gentlemen have all been selected 
to sit on Government Committees, which shows that they must 
have made a very good impression on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I only wish this had occurred at some less in. 
convenient time. There is a further point I should like to 
mention with regard to those securities. ‘The Chairman has 
informed you of the way in which they were dealt with. The 
Directors were told off to superintend the placing of the coupons 
and bonds together and their delivery to the Bank of England, 
I daresay you all know that there are times in our lives when 
we are placed in positions ta which we would rather our friends 
did not see us, because there is always some good-natured friend 
who wonders what on earth you are up to. (Laughter.) Well, 
if any of you had been passing down Cheapside at a time near 
to midnight one day in August last you might have seen me 
in a Red Cross motor-car which was filled with parcels, and 
Mr. Thompson sitting opposite to me, together with two City 
detectives, one on either side of the door. It might have given 
you a shock to see me in such an ambiguous position. 
(Laughter.) When we arrived at the Bank of England the 
doors were opened for us into the court-yard. Soldiers were 
there with fixed bayonets, and there were three or four military 
wagons in waiting with a 1 of soldiers to protect them. As 
soon as aj] the bonds had been checked they were loaded into 
the various wagons, and, attended by a squad of soldiers, taken 
to a particular ship, the destination of which was kept secret, 
and I am very happy to say that that ship avoided German 
submarines and arrived safely with its precious cargo at New 
York. (Cheers.) As you have already heard, one coupon for a 
few shillings was missing, and if any of you should happen to 
run across it we shall be glad if you will kindly send it to us. 
(Laughter.) 

StaTement py Sir WiItLiAm PLeNpDeER. 


Sie Wittiam Prenper: I have on previous occasions referred 
to the very high character of the securities held by this Com- 
pany and the measures which are taken for their safe custody. 

‘hosg conditions still obtain, and I do not think I need refer 
to them further. They are to me highly satisfactory. A very 
interesting part of the balance-sheet is that which shows the 
holding of this Company in British Government securities. 
They represent in total about one-seventh of the assets of this 
Company, and that fact has a double significance. First of all, 
it shows that we hold a very large block of securities which, 
in point of security, are the highest in the world; and secondly, 
they yield under present conditions a rate of interest much in 
excess of what is taken by the Company in its actuarial valua- 
tions. The Chairman has made a short reference to enemy 
securities. I might say that the amount held by the Company 
is quite fractional, and whatever be the policy of enemy 
countries, no serious apprehension need be felt by the share- 
holders of this Company as to their effect on its finances. They 
are of the highest possible class in the countries of issue, and 
when normul conditions are revived I have little doubt that 
thoso securities will again command a price such as they com- 
manded before the War. I entirely commend the policy of the 
Directors in withholding the profits made in the Ordinary 
Branch, and a portion of the profits made in the Industrial 
Branch. I think they have exercised a very wise discretion in 
placing those to the reserves, which now amount to £3,650,000, 
and I instance that policy as showing not merely courage on 
the part of the Directors, but a wise and prudent discretion in 
the true interests of this Company, whose stability is their first 
consideration. (Cheers.) 

Mr. A. G. Mackenzme congratulated the Directors upon the 
excellent report submitted in a year of such great difficulty, and 
expressed satisfaction with the patriotic policy they ha 
adopted, particularly in not making any extra charge in respect 
of war risks on policies, the holders of which were fighting for 
their King and country. That was one of the many contri- 
butions which the Company was making in connection wi 
the War. 

RE-ELECTION OF Directors. 


The resolution, which was also supported by Mr. WiLLIs, wae 
carried unapimously, 
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nx Lvscomsr proposed the re-election of the_retiring 

ge oer mamaly. Mr. Thomas C.Dewey, Mr.'Thomas Wharrie, 
d Dr. J. 1. Boswell. In doing so, he mentioned that Dr. 
ell had been engaged in medical duties in France—duties 
which he had performed quite voluntarily—since the commence- 
ment of the war. This had affected his health, and he had 
jntimated that he would shortly be returning for a rest, so that 
they would again have the benefit of his valuable services on 


the Board. 
M 


r. F. Scuoottne seconded the motion, which was unanimously 

Ca to. 
agreed te proposition of Mr. Joy Cores, seconded by Mr. G. E. 
Cocxrat, Mr. Philip Secretan and Mr. W. H. Nicholis were 
reappointed auditors. : 

Me W. H. Davipsoy (Mayor of Kensington) proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman and Directors for the services they 
had rendered to the Company during the past year, emphasising 
the fact that the Prudential was not simply an assurance com- 
pany, but a national institution. ' 

Mr. I. H. A. Marcnanp seconded the vote, which was nnani- 
mously accorded, and a brief acknowledgment was made by 
fir Pate Grecory. 

On the motion of Mr. W. E. Horne, M.P., seconded hy Mr. 
Jases Moon, a vote of thanks was also passed to the manager 
as well as to the indoor and outdoor staffs. 

Tne Generar MAaNacer anv tre Starr. 

The Gexerar Maxacer (Mr. A. C. Thompson), in reply, said : 
Beeing that the privilege of addressing you in annual meeting 
comes to me once only in every forty-four years of service— 
(laughter)—and having regard to the vast interests included in 
this vote of thanks, there might be found some excuse for 
elaboration of acknowledgment were it not that discursiveness is 
entirely at variance with the habits of the staff. Whether the 
staff be engaged in the completion of a proposal for assurance 
or in the sale of £8,000,000 of American securities to the Govern- 
ment, the matter is carried through with the utmost despatch. 
If it were possible for me to take an instantaneous poll of the 
staff, I am certain that they would wish me to express their 
yery high appreciation of the kindly terms in which the vote 
has been proposed and seconded, and of the cordial manner in 
which you have received amd adopted it. They would, I am 
equally sure, desire me, speaking for the staff, to say that, in all 
our relations with the Company, nothing has more closely 
touched our hearts than the thoughtful and generous considera- 
tion with which the Directors on your behalf have treated 
thosp of our colleagues who have joined the Colours. (Cheers.) 
I haye received thousands of letters from members of our staff 
on active service, and have seen large numbers of the men who, 
in their short intervals of leave, have felt constrained to call 
at Holborn Bars to ask me to convey to our Directors some 
expression of the gratitude to the Company with which their 
hearte are overflowing. The Chairman and others of the 
Directors have seen those letters and many of the men, and 
I wish you could see both, for I am sure you would go away 
more than ever convinced that the action of the Directors 
has been abundantly justified. It is especially in times of 
great emergency that the difference between lofty ideals and 
mere commercialism of administration is clearly expgsed, and 
I am giad indeed to be able to tell you that the staff are 
tremendously proud of the Company and of the part it has 
ome in this unparalleled crisis in the affairs of the country. 
(Cheers.) 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. 
Hccu Wyatt, seconded by Mr. A. C. B. Ween, terminated the 
proceedings. 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


suggest that there 
Subscription to the 


Wer Time thar an Annual 

“ Sprcrator.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or 
to a relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether 
in the Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post freo to a person at home or at the front, the cost 
of an annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 
4s. for postage will be required. 

He or she who gives the “SprcraTor” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or 
to the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder 
that the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first 
reader has finished with the “Srecraror” it will give 
equal pleasure to those to whom it is passed on. It is a 
special mark of the “ Srrcrator” that it is never thrown 
away, but passes from hand to hand like a book or magazine, 

. until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with 
cheque for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an 
envelope addressed to “The Manager, The ‘ Sprecraror,’ 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom.. £1 8 6 


Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c... os 112 6 
To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Weliington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should ilke the “SPECTATOR” 
bent for one year to 


chic daddnetebckeorseunweskensseeasenden baa 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


BORO vicvocsecccocccccccccccccssoccccessoncoses 











100,000 VOLUMES 


Prices from 6d. Upwards. 








In order to meet the demands of our Library 
Subscribers we are compelled to purchase 
hundreds of copies of certain books by 
popular authors. When the demand for 
these lessens, many are left on our hands, 
and, to be quite frank, we cannot find ware- 
house room for the number of such books 
which accumulate month by month. 


These books are well bound and in good 
condition, and at many of our branches there 
is a representative stock of them which may 
be inspected by customers. 


Desiring that every purchaser shall be 
thoroughly satisfied that he is offered a bar- 
gain, we are willing to send any of the books 
mentioned in our ‘Book Bargains’ Catalogue 
(unless sold out) to any of our Library Bran- 
ches for a prospective purchaser’s approval. 


We pay carriage on all books ordered to be 
sent to any one of our Library Branches 
to await the customer’s collection, but all 
charges from the branch to customer’s address 
must be defrayed by the customer. 


Copies of this wonderful Clearance Sale 
Catalogue (awaited eagerly by thousands of 
patrons) may be had on application to any of 
our Library Branches or post free from 


HEAD LIBRARIAN'S OFFICE: 


29 FARRINGDON ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Boots Pure Drug Co. Lid. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Leaves from a Field Note-Book. 
By J. H. MORGAN, late Home Office Commissioner with 
the British Expeditionary Force. Extracrown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tne GronE.—" One has nothing but praise for this admirable beok, which 

records the impressions of a trained observer, whose cflicial cuties took him 

ean —— scenes to a greater extent than has been the case with most writers 
of war 





ABRIDGED EDITION. ls. net, 


Ordeal b y Battle. Abridged Edition by F. &. 
OLIVER. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 

THE Day MAIL.—“ No extracts can do justice to the vigour and frony 

of what is beyond question the most remarkaLle piece of political writing that 


the present war has evoked. Mr. Oliver's introduction is a veritable 
masterpiece.” 





Edited by EDITH WHARTON. 
The Book of the Homeless. origina! 


Articles in Verse and Prose. Illustrated. The book is sold 
for the benefit of the American Hostels for Refugees and of 
the Children of Flanders Rescue Committee. Demy 4to. 
21s. net. 


Aircraft in War and Peace. py 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON. With Illustrations, Crown 
Svo. 2s. 6d. net, 


Moror.—“ The book is one that can be read with profit by everyone 
interested in flight. The author has collected a great deal of information as 
to what has already been cone in th e Present war.” 











A Text-Book of Practical Physics. 
By H. 8. ALLEN, M.A., D.Se., and H. MOORE, A.R.C.Sce., 
B. _ _BSe. | 83, 6d. not ; and in | Three _Parts, , 33. net each. 





*,* Macmillan’s ew Theological List free on applice ition. 








_MAGMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON. 


————— 


— Mr. cecinanas’ s List _ 


Nee === 





A Great Welsh Stece. 


CHAPEL By MILES LEWIS. 6/- net. 


YoutH UNCONQUERABLE 


By PERCY ROSS. 6/- net. 

“A good story of high-spirited very modern young people, 
with a Sprilliant sweet girl graduate, thrown nearly penniless 
on the world, for heroine.”—The Times. 


A RAW YOUTH 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! 


ByE. A. POWELL, Author of “ Fighting in Flanders.” Richly 





DOSTOEVSKY. 
4/6 net. 





THE EPIC OF DIXMUDE 


“A great and a fascinating story which stands by itself in the 
huge epic cycle of the war.”—The Times. 


WITH MY REGIMENT 


By “PLATOON COMMANDER.” 3/6 net. 
** I know of no book which so clearly describes the work and 
reflects the feelings of the young British oflicer.”—Lvening News. 


EUROPE’S DEBT TO RUSSIA 


By Dr. CHARLES SAROLEA, Author of “ How Belgium 
Saved Europe.” 3/6 net. 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 


By LOUIS BATIFFOL. With an Introduction by J. E. C. 
Bopiey. (The National History of France.) Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


ROWBCTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Read his epic ms:—l., The Epic of the Empire (Britain’s National 
epic poom).—Il. Tho Human Epic.—ttl. The Epic ef God and The 
Devil; and other epics. 2s. Gd. each. Demy &vo, cloth giit. 

- GOL DBY, 37 CHARLES STREET, i ATT N y Gaxpey, E iC, 


Bs BARG AINS. —Who’s Who, 1915, 5s. 6d. (cost lds net); 
t 

















Jackson’s Adriatic, Italian and Austrian Sides, 2 vols., 17s. (cost 423. net); 
orical Court Memoirs, 20 vols., £9; Burton’s Arabian Nizi iis, 17 vols., £15. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY, 


THE DARDANELLES ; 


Colour Sketches from Gallipoli. 
Written and Drawn by NORMAN WILKINSON, RL 


With 30 Full- -page Plates in Colour and a number of Black. 
and-White Illustrations. Small 4to. 12s. 6d, net, 


““A book among ten thousand, something to be bought and 
treasured as a noble record of one of the most tremendous feats in the 
whole history of war.”—Datty Matt. 








East and West through Fifteen Centuries: 
Being a General History from B.C. 44 to A.D. 1453. B 
Brigadier- General G. F. YOUNG, C.B., Author of “The 
Medici.”” With Illustrations and Maps. (4 Vols.) 8yo, 
Vols. I. and II. 36s. net. 

These two volumes cover the history of 800 years up to, in the 

East, the death of the Emperor Leo the Iconoclast in 740, and, in 

the ihe West, the death of Charles Martel in the same year. 


~ §ECOND IMPRESSION. 


In the Hands of the Enemy. pxerina tap 
EXPERIENCES OF A PRISONER OF WAR. By the 
Rev. BENJAMIN G. O’RORKE, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Forces, With 14 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Paper covers, 
Is. net. Cloth, ls. 6d. net. 

“ His cheery story shows what a wonder} ul capacity the Britisher 
has for ‘making the best of a bad job”... Lhe bi 00k deserves 
to be widely read. It is a cordial for drooping spirits.’ 


—CuurRcH F AMILY NEWSPAPER, 
The Crowd in Peace and War. By 
SIR MARTIN CONWAY. Crown &vo. 6s. not. 
“It is an admirably-written and well-arranged work which the 
author has given us, and it should be read by all students of modern 
politics.’—Mornina Post. 


Cuba: Old and New. py ALBERT @ 
ROBINSON. With 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 














The Dawn of Re Religion| in the Mind of the 


Child. sy EDITH E. READ MUMFORD, MA, 
Lecturer in Child Training at the Princess Christian 
Training College for Nurses, Manchester, Crown 8yvo, 
Is, 6d. net. 
“ It is full of the knowledge gained by expericnce and interpreted 
by : sympathy. ”—TuHe TIMES. 
LONGMANS, GREEN ‘and co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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SANDS & & CQ. 


A NEW NOVEL 
by 
R. P. GARROLOD. 


THE ONION PEELERS 


Being the Early History of Sir Albert Jenkins, 
Bart., one of His Majesty’s Judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench. 


Crown &8vo, price 6$. 








“An able story, and should be read with a lively interest by those whe 
know the English public schools.”—<Scotsman. 


Londen : 15 King Street, Covent Garden. 


—=———= ——————s 


IQ OOKS. —Lane’s Arabian Nights, 6 ‘vola., ¥ illus. ‘by Brangwyn, 
25s.; Pictures from “ Punch,” $ vols., half morocco, £3 3s.; Crowley's 
Collected ¥ orks, vellum with silk ties, 2is.; Fielding’s Works, 12 "vols., De nt, 
$0s. ; Sex Mythelogy, 6s. ; Debrett Peerage, . &e. , 2 vols., 1914, 6s.¢d.; “* Punch,” 
a Set, 147 vols., £15 15s.; Works of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 6 vols., £3 3a: ; Burke's 
Extinct, Dormant, and Suspended Peerages, 1831, £1 lbs. : ‘Yicknor’s Histo ory of 
Spanis h L iterature, 3 vols., 1863, £1 1s.; Gilfillan’s Edition of Poetical Works of 
Edmund Spenser, 5 vols., 1865, 10s. éa.: Akermaa’s Roman Coins, 2 vols. 
1834, £1 1s. Send also for Catalo; rue. 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you we unt 
a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. ‘The largest Dealcr in the 
Provinces.—_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


~~ SALE BY AUCTION. — ~ 


ALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 

JTESSRS. sor HEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 15, and Iwo Following Days, at ONE o'clock 
reciscly 
VAL ¢ ABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and Historical Manuscripts, com: 
rising the property of Major C. H. Simpson (deceased), 15 Queen’s Square, 
Bath, The property of Miss Nelke, 10 Cadogan Square, 8.W., the property 
Frank Ward, Esq., Lapley, Tennal Road, Hs irborne, and othe 7 propertics, 








Catalogues free. Wanted, rE ney. Brit., Indi apaper. Books bought in ar ny quantity 
or cash —UOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Biight Street, Birmingham, 





May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S List, 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST 








DELANE OF “THE TIMES.” 


By Sir EDWARD COOK. Frontispiece. 5s. not. 
(2nd Impression. 


“A biographical portrait of deep human Interest and of permanent historic 
value."—4 *"—Times. 


THE RULING CASTE AND 
FRENZIED TRADE IN GERMANY. 


By MAURICE MILLIOUD. Introduction by Sir FREDE- 
RICK POLLOCK, Bart. 4s. 6d. net 
Swe ordered: _evide MCG 2... ‘most imp oressive." “—Morning Post. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1870-1914. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Liit.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
[New &th Edition. 
“May be cordially commended to the student of the international situa- 
ton.’ teeth all Jiall Gazette, 


BRITISH WAR FINANCE, 1914-1915. 
By Ww. R. LAWSON, Author of ‘‘ Modern Wars and War 


Taxes,” &c. 68. net. 
“Undoubtedly the best survey of the remarkable financial  Goveiegment 
of th the past twelvemonth which we have scen.”—DMorning Post. 








APOTHEOS!IS AND AFTER LIFE. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D., Assistant Director of 
the British School at Rome. 83. 6d, net. 


“A wealth of monumental evidence gathered from the whole Roman 
Empire and from the primitive remains in the lands it embraced, as well as 
from from Italy and Rome.”—Times. 


ROUMANIA AND THE GREAT 
WAR. 


By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., Author of ‘‘ Racial 
Problems in Hungary,” ‘* The Southern Slav Question,” 
&e. Demy 8vo. “Map. 2s. net. 

“ Well- informed and st atesmanlike.’ '—Sp ectator. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF 
BALKAN PROBLEMS. 


By M. 1. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 2nd Impression. 
“A thoughtful and brilliant piece of work, % —Globe. 








7s. 6d. not. 





THE HISTORY OF THE BONIN 
ISLANDS. 


From the yoar 1827 to the year 1876. By LIONEL B. 
CHOLMONDELEY, M.A. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
“Takes one’s mind picasantly away from the clash of the great bal ” 


EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. 


By |. F. HAPGOOD. Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL. 


4s. 6d. net. 
“Full of unique charm.” "—Daily Graphic. 


ARISTOCRACY AND JUSTICE. 


By PAUL ELMER MORE. 65s. net. (The 9th volume of 


the Shelburne Essays.) 


The Balkans and Albania. 
Read PROBLEMS OF POWER. 


By W. MORTON FULLERTON. Now and Revised (3rd) 


Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A fascinating study of modern International politics.”—Globe. 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. Three 


Conversations. 
By VLADIMIR SOLOVYOF. With an Introduction by 
STEPHEN GRAHAM. 4s, 6d. net. 
_ “Curiously f fresh and intcresting.’ "Daily Chronicle. 


PAN-AM ERICANISM. A Forecast of 
the Inevitable Clash between the United States 
and Europe’s Victor. 
By ROLAND G. USHER, Author of ‘‘ Pan-Gormanism.” 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“ Of exceptional inte rest. . . must have wuige with statesmen and students 
ef contemporary history.” — “Morning P ‘ost 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. 


By H. WICKHAM STEED. 3rd Edition, with a New 
Proface. 7s. 6d. not. 


“ Packed with knowledge, observation, and thought.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 1 


















































THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN HAY. 


By W. R. THAYER. 2 vols. 21s. not. 
= _* Will il make a a | wide appeal on both sides of the Atlantic. “—Times, 


ED 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
CAVOUR. 


By W. R. THAYER, Author of ‘‘ The Lifo of John Hay,” 
‘The Dawn of Italian Independence,” &c. New Edition, 





2 vols. Demy 8vo. Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 

“A work of unusual merit ... the permanent and final biography of 
Cavour."—Spectator, _ ae 
DAY BY DAY WITH THE RUSSIAN 
ARMY. 

By BERNARD PARES. 7s. Gd. not. [2nd Impression, 

Bie L sovereign to nic aga ins t German- made depression.’’—Punch. 





THE DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR 


OF 1914. the Beginnings of the War 
By ELLERY ©. STOWELL. 21s. not. 


“ Vory detailed ; and id perfectly acc accu rate.” '—Lor D _CROMER in the Spectat or, 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 
By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, F.B.A., Author of ‘* The 
Russian Problem.” 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Quict, thoughtful, and judicious.”—Saturday Review. 


DANTE AND WAR. 
By HENRY CART DE LA FONTAINE. 3s. 6d. not. 
“ Admirably summarises Dante’s case for monarchy, bis fighting politica, 
and a attitude to war.”’—Saturday Review. 


ATTILA AND THE HUNS. | 


By EDWARD HUTTON, Author of ‘‘ Ravenna.” 
8vo. With Map. 6s. net. 
“ Vigorous and fasc inating.’ "—Daily Graphic. 





Domy 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOIL. An 

Account of the Effect of Nitrogen-fixing Organ- 
isms and Auximones in Bacterized Peat. 

GORDON D. KNOX. With a Foreword by Professor 

. B. BOTTOMLEY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 

52 Should be read, studied and pondered by everyone who hopes to draw 

food from the soil a year or two hence.’ "Standard. 


THE BREATH OF LIFE. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS, Author < ‘* Ways of Nature,” 
&c. Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. n 


CLEAR WATERS. Trouting Days and 
Trouting Ways in Wales, the West Country, 
and the Scottish Borderland. 
By A. @. BRADLEY, Author of ‘‘ Other Days,” &c. 
Medium 8vo. Lllustrated. 7s. 6d. not. 
“This fine and cheerful book. ... We close the book with a feeling of 
real real gratitude.’ *—Outlook, 


BELGIUM’S AGONY. 
By EMILE VERHAEREN. Crown 8vo. 
“* More and more clearly M. Verhaercn emerges from the present condilions 


as the voice of Belgium. Only he seems able to speak for the whole potion.” 
——s nes. 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF 
HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. 


By H. W. G. DAVIS, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Domy 8vo. 68. not. 
“Could not have been ousted out in a more comprehensive and scholarly 
manner. "—Mornin ig Post 














Ss. 6d. not. 








THE SWEET SCENTED NAME. 
By FEDOR SOLOGUB. With an Introduction by 
STEPHEN GRAHAM. 4s, 6d. net. 

“ Vivid and dramatic.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Extraordins arily well ell worth Teading. "—Daily News. 


FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEA- 
— ADDRESSES TO YOUNG 


Uniform re-issue. Feap. 8vo. 28, not each. 
MORNINGS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, 1st Sories. 
MORNINGS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, 2nd Series, 
AFTERNOONS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS IN THE GOLLEGE CHAPEL. 


ee 


10 ORANGE STREET W.c. 
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Cambridge University Press 
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Marlborough and other Poems 
By C. H. SORLEY, late of Marlborough College, sometime Captain in the Suffolk Regiment, 


Third impression. 


Large crown 8vo. 


3s 6d net. 


“ The shrine of fame may possibly be denied him by the accident of death ; to the shrine of poetry he had indubitably pierced...’ 
The most prominent qualities in the poetry of this boy are just the qualities which poetry most needs now, and will need yet more is 


On the Art of Writing 


Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge 1913-1914. 
By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, King Edward VIL 


the future.”—TZhe Times 


Professor of English Literature. 


Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The Fourfold Gospel 


Section IV. 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT. Demy 8vo. 


The Law of the New Kingdom. 
12s 6d net. 


Diatessarica: Part X, Section IV. 


Darwin: Scientific Papers 
By SIR GEORGE HOWARD DARWIN, K.C.B., F.RB.S., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Plumian Professor in the University of Cambridge. 


; Volume V: Supplementary Volume, containing Biographical Memoirs by Sir Francis Darwin and Prof. E. W. Brown, Lectures on 
Hill's Lunar Theory, ete. Edited by F. J. M. STRATTON, M.A., and J. JACKSON, M.A., B.Sc. With a portrait. Royal 8vo. ésnet, 





The War and Its Issues: An Attempt at a 
Christian Judgment. By Rev. JOHN OMAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s net. 


The Commonitorium of Vincentius of 


Lerins. Edited, with an introduction and notes, 
by R. 8. MOXON, B.D., Head Master of Lincoln School, 
formerly Scholar of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 93 not. Cambridge Patristic Texts. 


Coronation Rites. py REGINALD MAXWELL 
WOOLLEY, B.D., Rector and Vicar of Minting, Examin- 
ing Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. With 
4 plates. Crown 8vo. 6s net. Cambridge Handbooks of 
Liturgical Study. 


The Life of Sir Philip Sidney. sy matcotm 
WILLIAM WALLACE, Associate Professor of English 
Literature, University College, Toronto. With a facsimile. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 

For the Use of Students. By JOHN R. CLARK HALL, 

M.A., Ph.D. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 

Demy $Svo. 105s net. 


The Dialect of Hackness (North-East Yorkshire), 
with Original Specimens, and a Word-List. By G. H. 
COWLING, M.A. Demy 8vo. 93 net. Cambridge Archaeo- 
logical and Ethnological Series. 


The Cambridge Songs. 4 Goliard’s Song Book 
of the 11th Century. Edited from the unique manuscript 
in the University Library by KARL BREUL, Hon. M.A., 
Litt.D., Ph.D. With 21 facsimile plates. Royal 4to. 
Paper boards, cloth back. 21s net. 


The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of 


Non-European Races, in special reference to 
the Origin of Greek Tragedy, with an appendix on the 
Origin of Greek Comedy. By W. RIDGEWAY, Sc.D., 
F.B.A. With 92 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s net. 


The Northern Bantu. An Account of some 
Central African Tribes of the Uganda Protectorate. By 
JOHN ROSCOE, M.A., Rector of Ovington, Norfolk, 
formerly of the Church Missionary Society. With 42 
illustrations and a map. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. Cam- 
bridge Archacological and Ethnological Series. 





The Relation of Sculpture to Architec. 


ture, By T. P. BENNETT, A.R.1.B.A. With 110 
illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s net. 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architec- 


ture. By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart, 
R.A, F.S.A. With 165 plates and 148 drawings in the 
text. In 2 volumes. Quarter vellum. Crown 4to, 


£2 2s Od net. 


Gothic Architecture in France, England, 


and Italy, By sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, 
Bart., R.A., F.S.A. With 191 plates (6 in colour) and 229 
drawings in the text. In 2 volumes. Quarter vellum. 
Crown 4to. £2 12s 6d net. . 


A Companion to Greek Studies.  raited for 
the Syndics of the University Press by LEONARD 
WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow ef Pembroke College. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. With 197 illustratieas and 
6 maps. Demy 8vo. 2ls net. 


The School and Society. ny jonn prwey, 
Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University. Revised 
edition, greatly enlarged. 1l2mo. 43 net. University 
of Chicago Press. 


Hydrodynamics. ny HORACE LAMB, M.A., LL.D, 
Se.D., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Victoria 
University of Manchester. Fourth edition. Large royal 
Svo. 24snet. Ready shortly. 


A Treatise on Electricity. syr.n. prppvck, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 
Ready shortly. 


A Course of Modern Analysis. an Intro- 
duction to the General Theory of Infinite Processes and 
of Analytic Functions, with an account of the Principal 
Transcendental Functions. Second edition, completely 
revised. By E. T. WHITTAKER, D.Se., F-R.8., and 
G. N. WATSON, M.A. Large royal 8vo. 18s net. 


Collected Papers on Spectroscopy. py 
G. D. LIVEING, lately Professor of Chemistry, and Sir 
J. DEWAR, Jacksonian Professor, in the University of 
Cambridge. With numerous illustrations and tables. 
Large royal 8vo. 30s net. 
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